YANKS LANDING | 
IN NORTH AFRIC/ 


(U. $. Army Photo) 


First pictures of - 
troops landing in t 
Africa were received & 
clipper in New York i 
week. Photograph at lef 
shows the boys 
a landing barge nea 
Oran, Algeria. WN 
Stars and Stripes 
on their sleeves, to ke 
their identity clear 
natives. Some helmet: 
have nets for 
camouflage. 
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Map of Russian front shows areas in which Red forces have begun offensives to roll back the German army. 


HE shaded area of this map is being 
aa erased. Two months ago, dur- 
e most desperate days of the 
e er Stalingrad, the Russians were 
sig up strong reserves of men and 
=— north and south of the city. From 
se points they opened their most 
powerful counter-attack of the war. 
(For a detailed map of the Stalingrad 
area, see page 5.) 
Above Stalingrad the Don River 
turns sharply east, then south, then 
west again. At its big bend, the eastern- 
most part of the Don is only 40 miles 
from Stalingrad and the Volga. The 
Nazi troops attacking Stalingrad were 
crowded into the narrow corridor be- 
tween the two rivers, while their re- 
serves and supplies were on the other 
side of the Don, within the big bend. 
There are two railroads in this area. 
One connects the Don bend with the 
fighting front in the city. The other 
runs south, joining the Stalingrad re- 
ion to the Caucasus. This made it pos- 
sible for Hitler to shift his- troops back 
and forth between the two fronts as they 
were needed. 
These railroads were the objectives 





of the Russians. They were quickly 
overrun, which meant that the Germans 
around Stalingrad were cut off from 
their supplies and reinforcements. 

*The Russian drives then curled in on 
each other, leaving only a narrow pas- 
sage to Stalingrad. If this could be 
closed the Nazi soldiers around Stalin- 
grad would not only be cut off from 
their supplies and munitions, they 
would be unable to retreat. It would 
be only a matter of time before they 
would be forced to surrender. 

The Russians were also fanning out 
across the open steppe country on both 
sides of the Don. If they could clear 
the Nazis out of here, the German forces 
in Stalingrad would be still more iso- 
lated. Meanwhile, the Russians were 
making local attacks all along the front 


from Leningrad south. These were in- * 


tended to keep the Germans too busy 
to send reinforcements south. 
The number of German troops in the 


Red Offensives Begin 


jaws of the closing trap was un- 
certain. It is possible that the Nazis had 
begun withdrawing some of their forces 
to a winter line before the Russians 
struck. The country west of Stalingrad 
is all open, storm-swept steppe. It offers 
no defenses and no place for troops to 
live in winter. Sooner or later the Ger- 
mans would have had to halt their at- 
tack on Stalingrad and withdraw many 
miles west. 

This was a great Russian victory, but 
if the German withdrawal had already 
begun, that would be a partial explana- 
tion of Red successes. It was also likely 
that planes and troops had been pulled 
out of Russia to meet the Allied threat 
in Africa. 

This Russian drive also imperiled the 
Nazis in the Caueasus. If the Russians 
could drive across the Caucasian neck 
they could cut these forces off from 
supplies and reinforcements and make 
their position hopeless. 
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American Deal with Darlan 





Disturbs Fighting French 


The explosions which sent the French 
fleet to the bottom of Toulon harbor 
and destroyed the naval base were the 
voice of France. They spoke a final and 
thunderous “no” to Hitler’s demands tor 
French collaboration. 

They marked also the end of Vichy. 
Immediately after Toulon’s capture Hit- 
ler disbanded the tiny Vichy army and 
made Marshal Gerd von Runstedt the 
supreme authority in France 

The skirmish which preceded the 
scuttling of the fleet was also signifi 
cant. It was the first time since May, 
1940, that German and French soldiers 
had fired on each other. 

With the American occupation of 
North Africa, the political differences 
between Frenchmen became one of 
the serious problems of the war. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's attitude toward the 
French authorities in Africa had brought 
the differences to a head. 


Eisenhower Recognizes Darlan 


The French African colonies gave 
their allegiance to Marshal Pétain and 
his Vichy Government. They were, it is 
true, only half-hearted about it, but 
they robably would, and in some cases 
did, follow the old Marshal’s orders to 
fight against any invaders, from the Al- 
lied as well as the Axis side. When 
General Eisenhower saw an opportu- 
nity to end the resistance without fight- 
ing, he took advantage of it. 

That opportunity presented itself in 
the person of 61-year-old Admiral of the 
Fleet Jean Darlan. Admiral Darlan had 
been commander of all the armed forces 
of Vichy. Only two weeks before the 
American invasion he had been trying 
to drive France into collaboration with 
the Axis. 

Darlan has always been a political 
opportunist. He follows the course 
which will best advance his personal 
interests. 

Darlan just “happened” to be in 
Algiers when the Americans arrived and 





he allowed himself to be “captured.” 
He immediately announced that he was 
the only true spokesman for the Govern- 
ment of France, since Marshal Pétain 
was helpless in the hands of the Nazis. 
In the name of that Government, he 
called on the French soldiers in North 
Africa to lay down their arms. Pétain 
denounced Darlan and took away his 
French citizenship. But the French sol- 
diers in Africa stopped fighting and 
many of them came over to the Allied 
side. Darlan was recognized by General 
Eisenhower as the political head of the 
French North African colonies. 


French furore. A storm of protest 
arose, loudest coming from the Fighting 
French followers of General de Gaulle. 
They had been fighting the Germans for 
more than two years, they complained, 


France Salutes U. S. 











while Darlan was working hand in 
glove with Hitler. Yet the United States 
Government, which had never recog- 
nized them, was now giving its approval 
to Darlan. British and American liberals 
also objected. 

Critics were not silenced by President 
Roosevelt’s explanation that this was 
only a “temporary expedient” intended 
to save unnecessary bloodshed. 


Position of the State Department 


The State Department’s long-con- 
tinued refusal to recognize de Gaulle as 
the leader of Free France, and the em- 
phasis on the “temporary” character of 
the deal with Darlan, were parts of our 
Government’s policy. We are refusing 
to commit ourselves to any one group — 
or faction among European exiles. 

From London came news that Gen- 
eral de Gaulle was planning a trip to 
Washington to discuss the status of Ad- 
miral Darlan with President Roosevelt. 
De Gaulle might ask that civilian con- 
trol of French North Africa be given to 
the Fighting French. 





Battle flag ot the Western Task F Fores 
of U. S. Army is saluted by General 


Auguste Nogues, French commanding officer in Morocco, after American forces 
landed in North Africa and took possession in trust for a free and liberated France. 
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a Visits of Latin American 


Presidents Promofe Solidarity 


The arrival of Cuban Président Ful- 
gencio Batista in the United States em- 
phasizes the fact that these are visiting 
times in the ‘Western Hemisphere. 
Since the war began, Latin American 
Presidents, high government officials, 
and army and navy officers have been 
calling on President Roosevelt at the 
White House, and traveling over the 
country to inspect our war effort. 


Visitors’ List. Among the Latin Amer- 
ican leaders who have visited the United 
States are Ezequiel Padilla, Foreign 
Minister of Mexico; President Manuel 
Prado of Peru and his Finance Minister, 
David Dasso; Finance Minister Espado 
and Economy Minister Crespo of Bo- 
livia; President Lépez of Colombia; and 
his near neighbor, President Carlos Ar- 
royo del Rio of Ecuador. 

Scheduled for future visits are For- 
eign Minister Alberto Guani of Uru- 


guay, and President Pefiaranda of 
Bolivia. 
Chilean Cancellation. Washington 


hopes that President Juan Antonio Rios 
of Chile will also make a call. He was 
supposed to come some weeks ago. Just 
before he was to leave Santiago, Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles made 
a s h in which he declared that 
Chile and Argentina were permitting 
“their territory to be utilized by the 
officials and the subversive agents of 
the Axis as a base for hostile activities 
against their neighbors.” Declaring that 
this statement had created an “unpleas- 
ant atmosphere,” President Rios can- 


Good Neighbors Meet 





celled his trip. The storm aroused by 
the Welles charges has now died down. 
President Roosevelt has renewed his 
invitation, and President Rios has in- 
timated that he may soon make the trip. 


Why All the Visiting? 


These visits back and forth of Ameri- 
can Presidents are a sign and symbol 
of the growing cooperation between the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
They are often followed by the signing 
of important treaties and agreemen®. 

There is another purpose in inviting 
Latin American leaders to the United 
States. They are given an opportunity 
to visit army camps and war produc- 
tion centers, and they are usually tre- 
mendously impressed by the magnitude 
of our war effort. It convinces them 
that we mean business, and this en- 
courages them to increase their coop- 
eration. 


Cuban Caller. Our present visitor, 
stocky, smiling, glossy-haired Fulgencio 
Batista y Zaldivar, President of Cuba, 
is one of the most interesting of Latin 
American leaders. Latin American 
Presidents usually come from the pros- 
perous, educated upper classes. Batista’s 
background is of the “log cabin to 
White House” variety. 

The “log cabin” in which Batista was 
born 41 years ago was the sun-drenched 
hut of a poor worker in Cuba’s Oriente 
province. He was orphaned at 11, and 
a year later was earning his living in 
a tailor’s shop. After that he became 





Harris & Ewing 


President Carlos Arroyo del Rio of Ecua- 
dor rides to the White House with Presi- 


dent Roosevelt. In front sits Captain Colon Eloy Alfaro,. Ambassador from 


Ecuador to U. S. President Arroyo visited war plants after stay at Capitol. 








successively a sugar-cane worker, g 
ery clerk, student barber, railro 


brakeman and conductor. All this Gain 







the ambitious youth was hungering for © | 


education. He finally decided that the 
only way he could get it was to join 
the army and attend army night schools, 

After 12 years as a private he was 
promoted to sergeant. He had been 
studying stenography, among other 
things, and had become expert at it. 
His superior officers began taking him 
with them all over Cuba whenever they 
had secretarial work to be done. Ser- 
geant Batista learned a great deal about 
his country. 

Sergeants’ Revolt. Sergeant Batista’s 
big chance came when the downfall of 
the tyrant Machado reduced Cuba to 
chaos. On September 4, 1933, he and 
a group of his fellow-sergeants calmly 
announced that they would take over 
the running of the country. They were 
able to do so because the rank and file 
of the army stood by them. 

Batista has been the ruler of Cuba 
ever since. At first he governed through 
puppet presidents whom he «made and 
unmade at will. In October, 1940, he 
was himself elected president. He is, in 
a sense, a dictator, for there is no doubt 
that he is the boss of Cuba. But he is 
dictator by the choice of the Cuban 
people, who elected him president in 
a free, fair election. 

Cuba’s Troubles. President Batista 
has done a great deal for Cuba. Al- 
though he is a soldier himself, he has 
restored civil law and order to a coun- 
try which was cursed for years with 
political disorder and military dictator- 
ship. He has built hundreds of schools, 
improved health -conditions and done 
much to better the lot of the poor sugar 
farmers (colonos). 


Cuba’s Wartime Problems 


The war has raised serious economic 
problems for Cuba. The island depend 
almost entirely on sugar for its liveli- 
hood. There is a great demand for 
sugar. Unfortunately there is a shortage 
of ships to carry it to the U. S. and 
bring back the goods which Cuba needs. 

This means that next year’s sugar 
crop may have to be reduced. The 
Government has already been com- 
pelled to ration electricity, because of 
the lack of imported coal and oil for 
power plants. Thousands of port work- 
ers are unemployed. At the same time, 
rising prices are forcing up the cost of 
living. 

President Batista recently ousted his 
Cabinet because of dissatisfaction with 
the way it was handling wartime prob- 
lems. A new “government of national 
unity,” including al] but one of Cuba's 
political parties, was set up with Ramén 
Zaydin as premier. 
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Map shows how Russian pincers move smashed Nazi siege of Stalingrad. 


Reds Launch Drives; 
Allies Move on Tunis 


The war is progressing favorably for 
the United Nations on all fronts from 
the Caucasus and North Africa to New 
Guinea, Secretary of War Stimson de- 
clared in a summary of the ‘war. The 
news bore him out. 


Russian Bear Gets a Stranglehold. 
Two months ago, when Stalingrad’s 
situation was most desperate, the Rus- 
sians had moved strong reserves across 
the Volga above the besieged city, and 
massed many heavy guns. There they 
waited, a threat to the Nazi flank. 

When the Allies struck in North 
Africa, the Nazis apparently withdrew 
some of their strength from Russia to 
meet the new attack. This gave the Rus- 
sians above’ Stalingrad the opportunity 
to launch the heaviest Red cagnter-at- 
tack of the war. At the same time, an- 
other powerful force south of Stalingrad 
Opened an assault. The two armies 
cracked the German lines, forced their 
way through, then cut back toward each 
other. Their aim was to nip off the large 
Nazi armies around Stalingrad. 

In addition to moving inward on the 
Cermans around Stalingrad, Russian 
forces also swept outward, extending 


‘the area they held on both sides of the 


Don. On the open, snow-swept steppes 
sthe Nazis fell back. but their troops in 





Stalingrad tought on. The Nazi push in 
the Caucasus was also = 

The Russians were making strong 
local attacks all along the battleline to 
prevent Hitler from sending reinforce: 
ments to the Stalingrad area. On the 
northwest Rzhev front, west of Moscow, 
the Russians cracked the German line 
in several places, and broke wide gaps 
in the Nazi fortifications. 


Main Bout in Tunisia. The battle tor 
Tunisia had begun. The Allies had won 
the preliminary rounds. General K. A. N. 
nailesmts British First Army, accom- 
panied by American forces, had moved 
steadily in on Tunis and Bizerte. Every 
German plane that could be rushed to 
Africa was sent to stop them, but Allied 
planes had the better of the sky fighting. 

The Allies advanced in two col- 
umns. One moved along the coast 
toward: Bizerte. Another advanced 
northeastward toward Tunis. The Allies 
occupied a railroad junction, cutting 
the rail link between Tunis and Bizerte, 
and isolating the two cities. Tunis was 
put under heavy shellfire. 


Pacific Battlefronts. The Marines 
continued to mop up the Japanese 
marooned on Guadalcanal Island in the 
Solomons. On New Guinea the Ameri- 
cans and Australians were still carrying 
out their “step by step advance” against 
the Gona-Buna area held by the Japa- 
nese. The enemy had succeeded in 
landing reinforcements, and a stiff fight 
seemed to be in store for the Allies. 











In a world broadcast delivered on the © 
eve of his 68th birthday, Prime Minister — 
Churchill appealed to the Italian 
ple, whom “Mussolini has led, exploited, 
and disgraced,” to throw off the fascist 
yoke and make peace. Africa “is not a 
seat, but a sprin Poard,” he pointed out. 
South Italy “will be brou Ait under a 
prolonged, scientific and chattering at- 
tack.” As if emphasizing the warning, 
immediately following the broadcast 
Royal Air Force bombers pounded 
Turin with 8,000-pound triple block- 
busters for the second time in 36 hours 

Should the war in Europe end before 
the war in Asia,-Mr. Churchill vowed 
that Britain would bring all her forces 
to aic the United States and China, and 
her “kith and kin in Australia and 
New Zealand.” 


Soldiers Go fo College 


America’s colleges are going to war. 
The Army and Navy have announced a 
plan for using the colleges to train men 
for the armed forces. About 250,000 
young soldiers will be transferred from 
camps and barracks to college cam- 
puses. They will take courses lasting 
from nine months to more than two 
years in subjects useful to the services. 

This arrangement would be purely 
voluntary. The colleges would not be 
taken over by the government. There 
was no indication of how many colleges 
would be used or what ones, but small 
colleges were alarmed. They felt that 
the Army and Navy might ignore them 
in this scheme. Many small colleges 
have been hard hit by the war. They 
are afraid they will have to close their 


‘ doors if they do not get some kind of 


assistance. 


Poll Tax Stays 


Southern Senators have won their 
fight against the bill to do away with 
the poll tax. This is the tax which k 
about 10 million people in eight South- 
ern states from voting in national elec- 
tions. r 

Afraid that they might not be able to 
block the bill, » fe Southern Senators 
carried on a filibuster against it for 
seven days. Then they agreed to let the 
Senate vote on it, provided the vote was 
accompanied by a cloture motion limit- 
ing each Senator to one hour's debate. 
They agreed to this because they were 
sure that their opponents could not pass 
such a bill, which requires a two-thirds 
vote. They were right. This meant that 
the attempt to repeal the poll tax was 
dead for this session of Congress at 
least. 
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Map shows routes that might be taken by Axis forces in a possible drive through Spain for North Africa. oP 
bor 
ITLER’s troops are lined up along Ps é - wit 
H the French side of the Pyrenees. ? the 
French Morocco and Algeria are in alr a xis al e gur 
the hands of the Allies. Squeezed be- g Cor 
tween them are Spain and Spanish Mo- II 
rotco. Does Hitler intend to use Spain | coastal highway and a railroad run | ably not stop the Nazis. But they might = 
as the route of a flank attack on the | south from this point to Almeria. But | be ssnaalik dasa to check an inva- *, 
Allies in Africa? this a to Gibraltar is partly blocked | sion until the Allies could send help. no 
An invasion of Spain would not be | by the Sierra Nevada mountain range | Spain’s natural barriers would be of @% frie 
an easy job for the Nazis. The difficul- | which runs along Spain’s southern — value in stalling a Nazi drive. g ibe 
ties of terrain are great. There are two | coast. ; ain’s army has been partially mobi- rela 
— routes through the Pyrenees. Even if they get into southern Spain, Me : 2 she now has about 750,000 ado 
e is the “Irun gate” (upper arrow), | there would still be two formidable ob- | men arms. If necessary, the tow 
where a road runs through the moun- | stacles in the path of the Nazi legions. | Spanish army could be increased to ish 
tains, leading to the plateau on which | One is the great British fortress of | about three million. These are first-rate Afr 
Madrid cae This would be only the | Gibraltar. The other is a water barrier:*| fighting men, many of them veterans of F 
first step. From Madrid south to the | the Straits of Gibraltar. the civil war. They are, however, sadly Spa 
Mediterranean the country is rough and These obstacles would mean little | lacking in arms and equipment. at 
cut through with great gorges and | unless the Spaniards resisted the Ger- It is not only the territory of Spain im of t 
arroyos. An army moving through west- | mans. There is every indication that | Europe that is imfortant. ‘Spanish Mo- @ Was 

ern Spain would be open to a flank at- | they would do‘so. Franco is reported | rocco, the Canary islands in the Atlantic @ 
tack from Portugal, if the Allies could | to have said that if either Axis or Allies | and the Balearics in the Mediterranean 3 Du: 
get an army into that country. attacked Spain, he would call on the | might also be valuable as bases. Toy s.. 
The crossing of the Pyrenees through | other side for help. gether, they make Spain the guardian iy ¢. 
the Port Bou region ( lower arrow) Spain was so weakened by the civil | of the western entrance to the Medi- Ge: 

would be somewhat easier. A good | war that her armies alone could prob- | terranean. 
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FRANCO has issued a partial mo- 

bilization order which put about 
750,000 Spanish soldiers in active serv- 
ice. All troops now in civil life were 
ordered to report for duty. Spain is close 
to war. The Nazi occupation of France 
has brought the war to Spain’s European 
border. British and American troops in 
French North Africa are near Spanish 
Morocco, which lies in Spain’s African 
backyard. 

President Roosevelt assured Franco 
that “Spain has nothing to fear from the 
United Nations.” Franco accepted Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s assurances. The Ger- 
man press and radio immediately started 
an intense campaign to remind Spain of 
the debt she owed Germany and Italy. 
Spain again proclaimed that she is 
neutral. 

If Hitler decides to make a flank at- 
tack on the Allies in North Africa, Spain 
would be one of the logical roads for his 
armies. Should Spain be invaded what 
would the Spaniards do? 


6p FeANC0 asi FRANCISCO 


Franco’s Foreign Policy 


Franco is grateful to Germany and 
Italy for their support during the Span- 
ish civil war of 1936-39. The Spanish 
government is similar to that of Ger- 
many and Italy. The Axis countries have 
strong political influence on Spain. 
Italian officers were advisers to the 
Spanish army. German engineers helped 
build -fortifications along the French 
border. When German military forces 
withdrew from Spain after the civil war 
they left behind many planes, tanks and 
guns. Spain is a party to the Axis Anti- 
Comintern pact. But when World War 
II broke out Franco was anxious to stay 
on the fence. Spain is war weary. 

Franco announced that Spain was 
“non-belligerent.” Although he showed 
friendliness toward the Axis countries, 
he kept up diplomatic and commercial 
relations with the democracies. He has 
adopted a much more friendly attitude 
toward the democracies since the Brit- 
ish and American invasion of North 
Africa. 

Franco is desperately trying to keep 
Spain at peace because the country has 
not yet recovered from the devastation 
of the civil war. Much of Spain’s wealth 
was destroyed in that bitter struggle. 


| During civil war, Spanish national- 


ists were aided by Axis. Photo, 


) General Franco (left) with Italian 
| General Berti (center) on battlefield. 


Wi SOA STAY HET 


Food is one of Spain’s most serious 
remy Because of shortages of farm 
abor, fertilizer and machinery, the first 
harvests after the war were poor. One 
third of the nation’s livestock had been 
slaughtered during the war. 


Spain Is Hungry 

Spain is a hungry country. Food 
prices have gone up. It is difficult for 
the pring people to buy what food is 
available. The cost of living is more 
than twice what it was in 1936. Should 
Hitler invade Spain he would have to 
bring with him every ounce of food his 
troops would need. The poor state of 
Spanish railroads might also hamper an 
invasion. 

Land is another of Spain’s important 
problems. Seventy per cent of the Span- 
ish people live on farms, but most of 
them are just farm laborers. Much of 
the land belongs to enormous estates 
owned by the nobles. 

Spain also has a labor problem. 
Franco has set up a “syndicalist” indus- 
trial system, somewhat like that of Italy, 
but more closely patterned after the 
Portuguese system. Under a labor char- 
ter adopted in 1938, every Spaniard has 
a right to a job, and is guaranteed mini- 
mum wages, maximum hours, annual 
vacations, and other social security 
benefits. But the standard of living of 
the workers has gone down because of 
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a 
the high prices of food and other neces- 
sities. Unemployment is still a serious 
problem. 

At the same time, the worker is de- 
nied any vote in his own affairs. Unions 
have been abolished and strikes and 
lockouts made illegal. Each industry is 
organized as a “syndicate” which in- 
cludes both workers and managers. The 
——— has the last word in any 

ispute. 

There is much political dissension in 
the country. The men and women who 
fought for the Republic are still hostile 
to Franco. 

Franco’s chief supporters are the 
Falange Espanola ( Fae Phalanx), 
the wealthy nobles and landowners, the 
monarchists, the army and the clergy. 
The strongest group is the Falange, 
which is a fascist party organized along 
the lines of the Pscist party of es 
The platform of the Falange is the offi- 
cial program of Nationalist Spain. The 
party is the only legal political party in 
the country. 

The monarchists, the nobility, the 
army and the clergy are bitterly opposed 
to the Falange. They do not want a 
fascist state. They want a restoration 
of the monarchy. 

Spain’s problems are far from solu- 
tion today, which is the chief reason 
Franco clings to his policy of strict 
neutrality. 


Black Star 
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By Philip Dort 


Author of Visualized History Serie: 


North Africa, coupled with the Brit 

ish victories in Egypt and Libya, 
have placed the Allies in an excellent 
position for an invasion of the conti- 
nent. Once Tunis and Tripoli have been 
cleared of Axis torces, a “second front” 
to relieve the Russians can become a 
reality. 

Italy, the most exposed member of 
the Axis, appears one of the most logi- 
cal objectives of such an offensive. Her 
long coast line makes Italy extremely 
vulnerable to attack by air and sea. 
The poor record of the Italian air and 
naval forces in the war to date, the low 
gtate of public morale, and the inef- 
ficiency of the Fascist leaders, make it 
certain that Germany would have to 
shoulder the chief burden of defense. 

No section of Europe has been in 
vaded more frequently in the past than 
the Italian peninsula. The Mediterra- 
nean was a broad highway for invaders 
who came by sea. The lofty Alps in the 
north were only a partial barrier to at- 
tack by land. Again and again invading 
armies filtered through the Alpine 

s into the broad valley of the Po. 

In 382 B. C., while Rome was still a 
weak city-state, Italy was invaded b 
the Gauls, who penetrated as far rie | 
as Rome and occupied the whole city 


T* Anglo-American occupation of 





In 455, Vandals invaded 
Htaly from North Africa, 
sacked Rome. Vandals 
were Germanic tribe 
that migrated to North 
Africa, built an empire, 
and held mastery of the 
Mediterranean until 533. 


except the citadel. It took 
a heavy ransom in gold to 
buy them off. 

A century late:, the 
Greeks who had settled in 
southern Italy appealed to 
Pyrrhus, King of the Greek 
state of Epirus, for help 
against Rome. Pyrrhus 
crossed the Adriatic with 
25,000 men and 20 ele- 
phants. Landing in the 
heel of Italy, he won a 
number of victories over 
the Romans. But he sut 
fered such heavy casualties 
ire Diatter: that the phrase “Pyrrhic 

victory” came to mean a 
success at too great a cost. 

Soon afterward Rome went to wai 
against Carthage, the most powertul 
state in North Africa (World Week, 
Nov. 30). In the First Punic War, the 
Romans aimed to gain control of the sea 
and to drive the Carthaginians out of 
Sicily. The achievement of both these 
objectives did not ward off invasion 





Hannibal Invades Italy 


In the Second Punic War, Hannibal 
led a Carthaginian army from Spain into 
Gaul, and then over the Alps mto 
Italy. For fifteen years Hannibal 
marched up and down the peninsula 
winning many victories. But the 
Romans controlled the sea and made it 
impossible for him to secure the neces- 
sary siege machinery and troops to a 
ture Rome. When the Romans finally 
sent an army into North Africa, the 
Carthaginians recalled Hannibal for 
the defense of the homeland. 

By the 4th century A. D., Rome de- 
clined and had to rely for protection on 
armies of mercenaries. In the 5th cen 
tury, the barbarian flood could no 
longer be held back. The Visigoths, a 
Teutonic tribe which was itself fleeing 
before the dreaded Huns, broke into the 
Roman Empire. Led by Alaric, they 
captured and sacked Rome in 410 A. D. 

An era of confusion followed. One 
invading tribe after another ravaged 
Italy. The Huns under Attila, the 
“Scourge of God,” moved southward 


INVASIONS 





OF ITALY 


into Italy after being stopped at 
Chalons. Rome was saved only through 
a personal plea by Pope Leo I. Soon 
afterward the city fell a prey to the 
Vandals, who came by sea from North 
Africa. 

The last of the barbarian invaders, 
the Lombards (Longbeards), settled in 
Northern Italy. The Pope called upon 
Charlemagne, ruler of the Franks, for 
protection. Charlemagne defeated the 
Lombards. In return, and in recognition 
of his pre-eminent position in Western 
Europe, the Pope crowned him Roman 
Emperor. This title was later changed 
to Holy Roman Emperor. For many 
centuries, German’ rulers claimed 
sovereignty over Italy 

The wealth and weakness ot the Ital- 
ian city-states of the 15th century at- 
tacted the attention of the powerful 
rulers of western Europe. Italy became 
a battleground for the monarchs of 
France, Spain and Austria. Out of the 
seemingly endless intrigues and wars 
Austria emerged dominant in northern 
Italy. 

The French Revolution ot 1789 gave 
rise to war between France and a Euro- 


pean coalition which included Austria. . 


In order to strike at Austria, Napoleon 
twice invaded Italy. As a result of his 
successes in the campaigns of 1796 and 
1800 Italy became the private spoils of 
the Bonaparte family 


Italy United 


In World War’I Italy remained neu 
tral until 1915, then joined the Allies. 
At first all went well. Germany was 
busy on the Western Front; Austria 
needed all her resources to fight off the 
Russians. Late in 1947 fighting on the 
Russian front virtually ceased. The Aus- 
tro-German forces broke the Italian 
lines at Caporetto and drove deep into 
northern Italy. French and British di- 
visions, rushed to Italy, finally helped 
halt the invaders along the Piave River 
line. 


When Allied armies again set toot on 
the soil of Italy, it will be to free the 
Italian people from their Fascist dicta 
tor and his Nazi master. 
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TAMERICA 
TO THE 


RESCUE 


ERBERT H. LEHMAN, former 
Hi Governor of New York, has 
tackled the tremendous task of 
relief and reconstruction in foreign 
countries which will be reoccupied by 
the armed forces of the United Nations. 
Mr. Lehman resigned as Governor a 
few weeks after his appointment as 
Director of Foreign Relief and Reha- 
bilitation was announced by President 
Roosevelt. Lieutenant Governor Charles 
Poletti automatically became Governor 
upon the resignation of Mr. Lehman. 
Governor Poletti will serve until Janu- 
ary 1, when Thomas E. Dewey takes 
office. 


Will Care for 500 Million Needy 


Mr. Lehman’s new assignment is simi- 
lar to that held by former President 
Herbert Hoover, who directed Amer- 
ican relief and rehabilitation activities 
during and after World War I. Asked 
to comment on Mr. Hoover’s recent 
statement that as many as 500,000,000 
persons will require food, medical aid, 
and clothing, Mr. Lehman said: “I 
think that is a reasonably conservative 
statement.” 

The new Director of Foreign Reliet 
and Rehabilitation served almost ten 
years as Governor of the most populous 
state in the Union. During World War 
I, Mr. Lehman was a colonel in the 
Army and helped direct the shipment 
of supplies for the armed forces. Before 
entering public life in 1929 as Lieuten- 
ant Governor of New York State and the 
“good right arm” of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, then Governor, Mr. Lehman was a 
partner in the banking firm of Lehman 
Brothers and was active in welfare 
work. 


Department of State Project 


Director Lehman’s work will extend 
beyond the duration of the war, and 
will cover assistance by the United 
States in the rebuilding of homes, fac- 
tories, farms, and public institutions in 
war-blasted countries. For the present 
the relief program will be a project of 
the United States, but Director Lehman 
will work in close cooperation with the 
governments of the United Nations. 
This is one reason why the new office 
was put under the guidance of the 


= Department of State, which handles 





American relations with foreign govern- 
ments. 4 

It is also understood that Director 
Lehman will work with the Lend-Lease 
Administration and the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. The Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration was established in March, 
1941, to help Britain obtain war mate- 
rials in the United States. Since then 
the United States has signed lend-lease 
agreements with Russia, China, and 
other United Nations. 

Repayment of U.S. lend-lease aid will 
be made in similar materials or in the 
return of the lend-lease equipment. For 
example, Britain today is helping to 
feed and supply American troops sta- 
tioned in the British Isles. These lend- 
lease agreements will prepare the way 
for teamwork between the United 
States and the other United Nations 
when the war ends. 

The Board of Economic Warfare ob- 
tains raw materials needed by the 
United Nations and seeks to keep raw 
materials from falling into the hands of 
the Axis. (See “Inside Washington,” this 
issue.) The BEW also collects informa- 
tion on German industries and uses it 
to plan bombing raids on Germany. 
Finally, the BEW has plans to train 
staffs of experts who will restore and 
operate governments and rebuild shat- 
tered towns and cities in the countries 
of Europe when the Nazis are defeated. 
American businessmen with experience 
in Europe, workers from religious and 
charitable organizations, and loyal for- 
eign-born Americans will be trained by 
the BEW. 

One of Director Lehman’s first jobs 
will be to d lend-lease supplies of 
food, clothing and medicines to North 
Africa, where American troops are driv- 
ing back the Nazis. After the fall of 
France in 1940, the French colonies in 


American food and clothing sustain 
these Polish refugee children in an 
American Red Cross camp ih Iran. 


North Africa were controlled by Vichy 
France, which in turn was dominated 
by Germany. Everything in North 
Africa the Nazis needed was taken. The 
people have been living poorly for two 
years, and President Roosevelt’s recent 
promise of aid sounds good to them. 
The speed and generosity with which 
we carry out the Presidents promise 
should make a good impression on the 
starving people of occupied a 
When the conquered peoples under- 
stand that United Nations occupation 
means not war but bread, the Nazis will 
find them even more difficult to control. 


Careful Planning Required 


The job of aiding North Africa will 
not present the tremendous problems of 
France, Belgium, The Netherlands, and 
other countries which the Nazis have 
plundered to supply their war indus- 
tries and armies. When the war ends 
Europe will be starving and bankrupt. 
The job of feeding millions of people 
and bringing them back from famine to 
health will require careful planning by 
Director Lehman and his organization. 

Nazi leaders have boasted that t 
are organizing Europe to work 
speed for the German “master race.” 
The Germans have printed worthless 
paper money which they use to buy 
goods and property in conquered coun- 
tries. Mines and factories have been 
taken over by the Germans, and workers 
in conquered countries have been paid 
in the same worthless paper money. 
When Germany is defeated it will take 
many years to reorganize Europe and 
undo the harm done by the Nazis. - 














































fight, we are building the future. 


Most people believe in their hearts that from the 
ashes of the past must rise a better ordered world. To- 
day we fight against Hitler's New Order. What better 
order can the free peoples of the world devise? 

Through the years federalism as a form of govern-. 
ment has been increasing in use. In 1789, the thirteen 
colonies federated under the Constitution, discarding 
the looser league form of Confederation. Brazil, Russia, 
Mexico and other nations have fashioned their govern- 
ments along federal lines. In 1939 Clarence Streit pub- 
lished Union Now, and federalism received a dramatic 
boost. This book contained detailed plans—even a con- 


A Debate on the National High School Question 


RESOLVED: That a Federal World Government Should Be Established! 
WE are fighting this war not only with a determina- 


tion to win, but with an equally strong resolve that 
out of it may rise a better world. “Win both the war 
and the peace” has become a battle cry. Even as we 


publicized plan. 


stitution—for a federal union of the North Atlantic De- 
mocracies, including the U.S. A. 

The Streit plan is not the only plan of federation 
that has been or will be proposed. Our debate, there- 
fore, should not be restricted to the terms of this much 


Elements in any kind of féderalism are these: (1) the 
union is of peoples, and not of states—it is “We, the 
people” who are joined in the United States; (2) a 
strong, central government has power to deal with 
matters of concern to all. In a federal world order, the 
United States would be to the world order just about 
as one of the states now is to the United States. You 
and I would be citizens of our state, of our nation, and 
of the United States of the World. We would have 
our representatives in the state legislature, in the Con- 
gress, and in the World Parliament. 














Affirmative 


“This plan is only recommended, not 
imposed, yet let it be remembered that 
it is neither recommended to blind ap- 

bation, nor to blind reprobation; but 

to that sedate and candid consideration 

which the magnitude and importance 

of the subject demand”—John Jay’s ap- 

= for federal government in America, 
787. 


World government is imperative 

International anarchy must end. We 
need a structure in which law can be 
applied to make adjustments among 
nations. International government will 
prevent the causes of war. 

Economic warfare results in political 
and military warfare. The ideal of the 
Atlantic Charter, “to further the enjoy- 
ment by all States, great or small, victor 
or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw ma- 
terials of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity,” has be- 
come a practical necessity. 


No plan other than federalism is 
strong enough to work 


A league is too loose. Nations with- 
draw when their cooperation is most 
badly needed and the organization 
collapses. Alliances are treacherous. 
They are kept or broken depending on 
immediate interests. Short-term pro- 

ams of arbitration or treaties are too 
feeble for world problems. World courts 
and international police power can 
never be strong without a central ad- 
ministrative body. 

A world view is necessary 


For years H. G. Wells has warned us 
that nations are living in unventilated 


By Dr. Richard Murphy 


Professor of English and Speech, 
Director of Debate, 
University of Colorado 


its of nationalism. There must be a 
ne higher than that to the state or® 
a combination of states. There must be a 
loyalty to all humanity. Unless we think 
in terms of the world as a unit, we will 
never have a philosophy that will make 
collaboration possible. 


A union of peoples is necessary 

The governments of sovereign states 
frequently breed rivalries and disagree- 
ments that do not exist among the peo- 
ples themselves. Mankind has common 
strivings. One of these is for law and 
order, for an opportunity to live in peace 
and to work productively. 

At present minority groups in nations 
are able to use nationalism as a means 
of promoting their own special interests 
—the Nazi party is an example. The 
people of Japan and Germany and Italy 
did not deliberately seek this war. The 
were whipped up by the nationalistic 
ambitions of small groups. They re 
sponded to war because it was the onl) 
powerful means by which they could 
express their desire for economic expan 
sion. The peoples of a nation are fre 
quently more reasonable than their 
statesmen. 


Federal world government is a prac- 

tical proposal 

The federal idea supplies the ma- 
chinery for cooperation. If we wait un- 
til all nations are prepared to work 
together as sovereign states we shall 
never have world order. A federal world 
government would educate as it oper 
ated. 


The nations of the world are more 
closely related today by air transport 
and radio than were the American 
colonies with their primitive transpor- 
tation and communications. Yet the 
colonies dared to try the federal idea. 
The objection that nations cannot be 
held together ignores the sheer necessity 
of “hanging together.” A union would 
guarantee the security of each of its 
members. Therefore it would not be to 
the advantage of any nation to break 
the system by which its own existence 
was made secure. 

To the cynics who feel that there is 
no chance of world order, one can only 
call attention to the sacrifice and hero- 
ism seen on all fronts of the war. Surely 
such nobility, given the right path for 
expression, will not be less valiant in 
the struggle for peace. 


Negative 


These arguments are given not as 
they might exist consistently in the 
mind of one person, but as groupings of 
objections met in discussion and read- 
ing. 

The idea may be a good one, but it 
is not worth troubling about now 


The immediate need is to carry out 
our resolves with the existing machinery 
we have. We do not lack statements of 
idealism, nor opportunities to apply 
them. We should press on with the war, 
strengthen the unity of the United Na- 
tions, lend a helping hand to colonies 
and backward nations. 

A federal world is good as an ultimate 
aim, but the internal improvement of 
nations is of immediate concern. Our 
ally, Russia, would have no objection 
to an eventual federal world of socialist 
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tes. A harmonious union of ‘states is 


off. 
The problems of the post-war period 


will be complex. We will not have the 


time and energy to set up a structure 
of federalism. 5 

Delay is desirable in establishing a 

ace and in setting up governmental 
is to deal with the problems of re- 
construction. Years will be needed to 
change our thinking from war to peace. 
A long armistice will have to be admin- 
istered by the victorious nations. We 
should not dictate now the form of 
world organization the defeated nations 
must eventually join. The struggle for 
the reorganization of central Europe— 
whether it shall be capitalist-republic 
or socialist, or what—could oak any 
plan prematurely set up. 

We need not an ideal form of govern- 
ment but an ideal of government. The 
attempt to apply 18th century notions 
of federalism to the world today is a 
backward approach. We need not a 
blueprint for the future but a strong 
sense of the directions in which we 
should move. 


World federalism is unattainable 
We have no historical precedents to 
justify federalism on a world scale. 
There are federal states, but the units 
have not been extended even to regions. 
Canada, Mexico, the United States— 


a oe 


a ee 


themselves federal—have not formed a 
federal North America. Nations cling to 
their sovereignty. 

No force has been found that would 
hold nations together as units in a fed- 
eral world government. Peoples and 
nations differ too greatly in character to 
permit a common loyalty. The British 
Commonwealth is a kind of league, held 
together - common origins, a common 
political ideal, and a common ee 

No union of “peoples” is possible in 
a world where the majority has had 
little experience in self-government. To 
attempt to enfranchise all the peoples 
of the world in a bold stroke would not 
be a wise move. 

Union cannot be achieved in a world 
made up of nationalistic states that have 
different interests that frequently con- 
flict with each other. This disunity ap- 
pears in administering the Atlantic 
Charter. Mr. Willkie insists it must 
apply to the whole world. Mr. Roosevelt 
insists that it does, but Mr. Churchill 
makes great exceptions. 


Programs which may be preferred to 
world federalism 


1. Restoration of territorial bounda- 
ries and isolationism. Although we are 
engaged in a global war, we have not 
yet learned to think come § Many 
people long for an end of hostilities and 
a return to things as they were before. 



















2. Humane imperialism. Some peo- 
wd desire a strong world order that is 

brutal, more humane, than Hitler's. 
One hears the suggestion that “we 
either rule or get ruled,” and that the 
British empire needs “a strong senior 
partner.” 

3. United Nations program. These 
nations have pledged themselves “to co- 
operate” and to use their “full resources, 
military or economic” in their common 
aim of victory. If unity is maintained 
and strengthened, these nations can ad- 
minister Le peace and establish a basis 
for an eventual world organization. 

4. Restoration of the League. Many 
activities of the League of Nations and 
affiliate organizations, such as the Inter- 
national Labor Office, still function. 
With America’s entrance into the 
League, and the practical experience 
that the League has gathered through 
the years, the League may work suc- 
cessfully after the war. 

5. Regionalism. The first logical step 
toward world organization would be a 
United States of Europe, with subdivi- 
sions of common og tea and eco- 
nomic units, and the development of 
Inter-American units, Far Eastern Re- 
gions, etc. Organization along this line 
would ease economic difficulties and 
promote a free flow of trade. From 
these regional units, in time, could grow 
a larger world structure. 
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© National Opinion Massarch Canter 


To learn whether Americans favor joining a world organiza- 
tion of nations, the National Opinion Research Center 
asked this question: “After the war, if a union of nations 
| that would try to solve world problems were formed, do 

you think it would be a good idea or a bad idea for the 


“Less then 1% 
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GERMANY, 
ITALY, AND 
JAPAN 
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: “Do you think Great Britain should be in the or- 
anization?” Question was repeated for China; Russia; 
a American nations; France, Germany, Italy and Japan. 
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Mobilizing Economics for War and Peace 


ITH the United Nations moving 
from defense to offense during re- 
cent weeks, a new focus is slowly 
developing in Washington. Up until 
now, everything has taken second place 
to the one job of winning the war. This 
task is, of course, still paramount, but 
government leaders are now for the first 
time beginning to think in terms of the 
peace table and the post-war period. 
One of the war agencies which we 
are going to hear a lot more from as the 
war draws to a close is the Board of 
Economic Warfare. Up to now its activi- 
ties have been somewhat obscured by 
the immediately important work of such 
bureaus as War Production Board, Of- 
fice of Price Administration, and others. 
Under the executive direction of Milo 
Perkins, the BEW has been quietly 
gathering momentum since its establish- 
ment in july. 1941. Through the very 
nature of its program, the Board has 
been relegated to a comparatively hid- 
den sphere of activity up to the point 
where the war may be said to be “over 


the“hump.” 
Breaking Ground for Post-War World 


This does not mean that the BEW 
has not been playing an integral part in 
the war-making program. The point is 
that it has the latent power to Said 
the most important single instrument in 
the huge and complicated economic job 
that will automatically begin the mo- 
ment the Axis is defeated. 

Vice President Wallace, as Chairman 
of the BEW, has sounded the challenge 













































By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


which the United States must meet in 
bringing a new world order of democ- 
racy into practical existence at the peace 
table. Post-war planning is one of the 
authorized functions of the Board and 
this phase of its activities is what we 
must watch. It is doing a good deal of 
quiet work along these lines right now, 
breaking ground and preparing pro- 
grams which will be ready for later 
operation. 


What the Board Does 


To understand the functions of the 
BEW,, it is necessary to read the Execu- 
tive Order which established it. The 
order creates the BEW “for the purpose 
of developing and coordinating policies, 
plans, and programs designed to protect 
and strengthen the international eco- 
nomic relations of the United States in 
the interest of national defense.” 

Under Chairman Wallace are the fol- 
lowing members: 


Cordell Hull, Secretary of State 

Henry Morgenthau, fr., Secretary of 
the Treasury 

Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War 

Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy 

Francis Biddle, Attorney General 

Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture 

Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of Commerce 

Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of War 
Production Board 


Harris & Ewing 


Vice President Wallace (left) heads Board of Economic Warfare. Milo 
Perkins is executive director. Part of BEW’s work is post-war planning. 


Inter-American Affairs 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Lend-Lease 
Administrator 


The reai dynamo of the Board is Milo 
Perkins, its executive director. It would 
not surprise Washington observers to 
see him emerge as one of the big men in 
post-war government affairs. 

The Board is carrying on very impor- 
tant duties relating to exports and 
imports, international investments, ex- 
tensions of credit, shipping and trans- 
portation of goods among countries, and 
various foreign economic matters. It has 
also had the job of making surveys and 
advising the President on the steps 
which should be taken to protect the 
trade position of the United States and 
“to expedite the establishment of sound, 
peacetime, international economic rela- 
tionships.” 

The last phrase gives BEW sweeping 
powers to reorganize world trade in 
terms of raw materials and markets. 
The everlasting quarrel between the 
have and the have-not nations must be 
resolved as part of the peace program 
when the war is over. This is what Vice 
President Wallace and Milo Perkins 
conceive to be part of BEW’s job. 

It is difficult to forecast the Board’s 
major program for the period ahead. 
This is because of the very flexible 
nature of its authority, depending in 
good measure upon the imagination, 
resourcefulness and energy of the men 
who are directing its policies. 


Team-mates Wallace and Perkins 


It is clear that under the Wallace- 
Perkins leadership the Board will not 
take a narrow, isolationist view of its 
responsibilities but will follow a course 
which recognizes that separate nations 
in the old traditional sense of the word 
no longer exist. 

Mr. Wallace is a quiet-spoken, broad- 
visioned and simple American who is a 
spokesman for international economic 
amity. He can be counted on to see the 
other fellow’s point of view as well as 
the interests of the United States. 

Milo Perkins, a former Texas busi- 
ness man, is one of the new type of 
men in government. He became an as- 
sistant in the Department of Agriculture 
in 1935, and was instrumental in estab- 
lishing and organizing the successful 
“food stamp” plan. In an administrative 
position he is a most capable official. 

In a later article, we shall return to 
BEW at a time when its work emerges 
from the blueprint stage and when the 


calendar of the war brings us an assuf-_ 


ance of early victory. As the other war 
agencies move toward the back of the 
national stage, we may expect to see 


the Board of Economic Warfare advane- | 
ing down center to take its place in the} 


reconstruction period then at hand. 


Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of ” 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Invasions of Italy—p. 8 


This article, like most of those ir. this 
series, lends itself well to outlining. As 
an aid to intelligent reading and under- 
standing, pupils might make a very 
brief skeleton outline of the article. In 
this way they will see very clearly what 
the author is trying to bring out and 
how he goes about bringing it out. 
Outlines should cover three main points, 
to correspond with introduction, body, 
and conclusion: Possibilities of invasion 
today; Invasions of Italy in the past; 
and Reasons for future invasions. Sub- 
points shoulé not be numerous or 
elaborate. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What are the geographical features 
which made Italy a logical spot for invasion 
in the past? Has air power changed this 
picture in any way? 

2. Do you know of any modern “Pyrrhic 
victories”? 

3. Between what world powers were the 
Punic Wars fought? (Rome and Carthage) 
About when did they take place? (264-146 
B.C. ) 

4, The Visigoths, Vandals, Huns, and 
Lombards are sometimes grouped together 
under one title. What is the title? (Bar- 
barians ) What does it mean? ( Uncivilized ) 


5. Do you think the word Hun for Ger- 
man was justified in either World War I 
or the present World War? Why or why 
not? 

6. Charlemagne was ruler of the Franks. 
What nation has the largest traces of 
Frankish ancestry today? (Germany, al- 
though France took its name from the 
Franks. ) 

7. Why was Italy an attractive prize to 
the rulers of Western Europe during the 
15th century? 


8. Explain the circumstances which led 
to the German break-through into Italy in 
World War I. 


9. Do you think the recent bombings of 
Italy and Prime Minister Churchill’s warn- 
ing to the Italian people should be taken 
as a “preview” of invasion? What other 
signs do you see in the news? 

10. A few years ago, before Hitler's rise 
to power, there were many sincere and 
enlightened people who believed that Mus- 
solini and fascism had been the salvation 
of Italy. Can you see any reason why they 
might have felt this way? What has con- 
tributed to the decline of fascism in public 
approval? 


Federal World Government After the 
War—pp. 10, 11 


All pupils should recognize the fact 
that the making and keeping of world 
peace is a task that concerns all of the 
people. Have pupils take the following 
opinions test before reading the article: 

Place on your paper after the number 
ot each question an A if you agree, a 
D if you disagree. 

1. Federation means union of peoples, 
not of states. 

2. Without world government there is 
international anarchy. 

8. World government is necessary to 
carry out the terms of the Atlantic Charter. 

4. Minority groups within nations foster 
the causes of war. 

5. There is no higher loyalty than na- 
tionalism. 

6. International government is an im- 
practical ideal. 

7. The main post-war problems will be 
the internal reconstruction of the nations of 
the world. 

8. We must wait until internal recon- 
struction has been accomplished before 
thinking of international order. 

9. Most of the world’s peoples have had 
too little experience with government to 
be able to cooperate internationally. 

10. The future world order must be 
established on a_ basis of international 
economic justice. 

When pupils have completed the test, 
discuss their opinions and the reasons 
for them. Then have pupils read the 
article and use these questions for dis- 
cussion: 





HOLIDAY RECESS 


This is the last issue of World 
Week for the year 1942. Owing 
to the Christmas holidays when 
the schools are not in session, 
no issue will be published dur- 
ing the next two weeks. The 
next issue will be Volume 1, 
Number 14, January 4, 1943, 
and will reach our readers be- 
fore that date. All World Week 
subscribers may be assured that 
they will receive their full quota 
of sixteen issues in each semes- 
ter. 

Meantime, to all our friends, 
both teachers and students, we 
send sincere 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS! 




















1, Why do some people assume that 
some form of international government is 
impractical? 

2. In what way would a world federa- 
tion differ in organization from a world 
confederation? 


8. What federation 
offer? 

4. Are there any advantages to the plan 
of confederation? 

5. Do the problems involved in forming 
a world cotleliveriien compare to those 
faced by Americans after our Revolution? 
If so, in what ways? Are there any definite 
contrasts? If so, what are they? 


Exercise for the Class: 


Organize the pros and cons discussed 
in the article in outline form, using 
Roman numerals for major headings, 
capital letters for main sub-divisions, 
and Arabic numerals for sub-topics. 


advantages does 


Topics for Further Investigation: 

A committee of four or more pupils 
might present a panel discussion on the 
topic of world federation or might de- 
bate it formally. : 

Probably students in schools and col- 
leges are more aware of the need for 
making post-war plans now than many 
older people. What can you do to 
awaken interest in your community 
about post-war problems? With the help 
of your teachers, the school and local 
librarian, prepare an exhibit of materials 
on this topic. Posters will be needed 
and the exhibit must be located in a 
prominent place, frequented by older 
people. This will help you to start the 
community forum suggested last week. 
This is the “peoples’ war” and it must 
be followed by the “peoples’ peace.” 

Here are some reading references 
for use in connection with both of these 
activities: 

V. M. Dean: The Struggle for World 
Order, Foreign Policy Association, New 
York, 1941, 25c. 

V. Fry: Bricks Without Mortar—the 
Story of International Cooperation, Foreign 
Policy Association, New York, 1938, 25c. 

J. E. Johnson: Plans for a Post-War 
World, H. W. Wilson, New York, 1942, 
$1.25. 

E. H. Carr: Conditions of Peace, Mac- 
millan, New York, 1942, $2.50. 

J. B. Condliffe: Agenda for a Post-War 
World, Norton, New York, 1942, $2.50. 

L. L. Lorwin: Economic Consequences 
of the Second World War, Random House, 
New York, 1941, $3.00. 


(Continued on next page) 
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(ed.): Fedcral World Govern- 
ment, Vol. II, N. U. E. A. Handbook ( pre- 
pared for use of schools), 1942, 75c. 
Union Now, Harpers, New 
York, 1940, $2.00. 

H. Bonnet: The United Nations on the 
Way, World Citizens Association, Chicago, 
50c 


1942, 


P-E. Corbett: Post-War Worlds, Farrar. 


“New York, 1942, $2.00. 


Free World Magazine, monthly, New 
York. 
Scholastic, “Forum of the Future,” Oct. 


5 and Nov. 2, 1942. 


Spain on the Fence—p. 7 


After the class has read the article 
about Spain and studied the map, raise 
these points for discussion: 

1. Has Spain much chance of remaining 
neutral for long? 

2. Would the United Nations gain or 
lose if they were to invade Spain? Why? 

3. What major domestic problems is 
Franco trying to solve? 

4, Will Franco be able to give Spain 
colonial empire? Why or why not? 

Topic for Further Investigation: 

A committee of four pupils should 
watch newspapers daily and summarize 
news items concerning Spain and the 
war weekly until Spain’s position is 
positively fixed. 

America to the Rescue—p. 9 

After class has read this article, have 

pils compare the nature of the prob- 
vet raised to those concerning federal 
world government. Raise these ques- 
tions: 

1. What have these problems in com- 
mon? 

2. Into what broad classifications might 

t-war problems be divided? 

8. What kinds of things will have to 
be done during the immediate post-war 

iod? 


4. What long-range problems must be 
solved? 

5. Should we postpone consideration of 
these latter until immediate problems are 
solved? Why or why not? 

6. What four civilian groups does the 
BEW plan to train and utilize in the re- 
habilitation program? 

7. What will be the function of Director 
Lehman’s organization? 

For Further Investigation: 

Read the article “Victory Without 
Peace, on page 2 of the Scholastic 
publication, The War for Freedom. Re- 
port to the class on President Wilson’s 
efforts to secure a lasting peace after 
World War I. If you see any pitfalls 
into which modern peace-makers might 
fall, point them out. 


Aviation—p. 21 


Have class read the article and take 
the test on this week's “Victory Quiz.” 
Discuss the answers. Use the article on 
maps in Life, Aug. 3, 1942, for demon- 
strations. Illustrate the distortions of 
Mercator maps mentioned by the author 


of our aviation article, Professor Eugene 
Staley, of the Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy, Tufts College, Massa- 
chusetts. Use these questions for discus- 
sion: 

1. Why is the Arctic Ocean likeiy to 
become the “Mediterranean” of the Air 
Age? 

2. What is a polar map and how does it 
differ from other kinds of maps? 

3. In terms of airplanes and air age 
geography what are some of the things 
that must be considered at the peace 
conference? 

4. If we are to have “freedom of the 
seas” must we likewise have “freedom of 
the air”? 

5. Should we be willing to extend free 
access to the air over the U. S. to the 
civil airplanes of other nations? Why or 
why not? 

6. Study the air map on the page op- 
posite this article and draw outlines of the 
continents, locating them by means of 
major seaport cities, such as New York, 
Miami, Natal, Rio, Dakar, Capetown, Bom 
bay, Singapore, Shanghai, etc. 

7. Comment on the following, after 
thinking about them with respect to the 
article on aviation: hemispheres, efficacy ot 
oceans as barriers; “isolation”; “freedom ot 
the air.” 


Builders of America—p. 18 


All Americans know that the Su- 
preme Court has the power to declare 
acts of Congress unconstitutional. From 
where does the Court derive such wide 
powers? After the class has read the 
picture biography of John Marshall 
raise these questions: 

1. Is it stated specifically in the Consti 
tution that the Court mav void acts of 
Congress? 

2. What decision first asserted that the 
Court had this power? 

3. Can the states levy taxes on federal 
government property? 

4. How did Marshall interpret the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitution? 

5. How are the justices of the Supreme 
Court selected? 

6. What qualifications other than legal 
should these justices have? 

How do cases concerning constitu- 
tionality of federal laws come before the 
Supreme Court? 

Exercise for the Class: 

Consult the index of a textbook on 
American History under “Supreme 
Court Decisions” and tabulate Supreme 
Court decisions in each of the following 
groups: (a) acts of Congress invali- 
, ares (d) acts of State legislatures in- 
validated; (c) decisions of other courts 
reversed. List also what you consider to 
be five particularly significant decisions 
and give reasons for your selection. 


East Africa Guards the Red Sea 
Route—pp. 14, 15 
Questions for Discussion: 
1. Do you think sang deserves to 
have.a voice in post-war planning? 
2. If we have a governing body similar 


to the League of Nations, would you want 


Ethiopia to have a place in it? 

3. When Mussolini attacked Ethiopia in 
1935, he said he did it for the purpose of 
bringing civilization to a backward nation. 
Do you think one nation has the right to 
decide the welfare of another nation? 

4. Does the British power in Ethiopia 
today seem just or necessary to you? Why 
or why not? Would you like to see it con- 
tinued after the war is over? 

5. How would you describe the state of 
civilization in Ethiopia today? 

6. Why is it so important to guard the 
Red Sea? 

7. Who was the ancient Greek poet who 
referred to Ethiopia as the land where the 
sun sets and the gods hold their banquets? 

8. What is the name of the seaport in 
French Somaliland that is the terminus of 
the Ethiopian railroad? What government 
controls it? 


World Week in Review—pp. 3, 4, 5 

After the class has read the articles 
under the above heading, raise these 
questions: 


1. Why have so many representatives ot 
Latin American nations and the United 
States been shuttling back and forth? 

2. Do you think that the occupation ot 
northern Africa will foster our relations 
with Latin America? 

3. Can you name three or more Latin 
American statesmen recently in the U. S$ 
or about to visit here? 

4. Do you feel that the destruction of 
the French fleet marks a turning point in 
Hitler’s domination of France? Whv or 
whv not? 

5. Why did General Eisenhower. recog- 
nize Darlan? 

6. Why has there been criticism of this 
policv? Do you think such <criticism just? 

7. What obstacles stand in the way of a 
German invasion of Spain? 


Know Your World—p. 19 

Have pupils refer to the map on page 
6 to locate the Balearic Islands. Ask 
them to show how Hitler might use the 
islands as a base for operations against 
the United Nations forces. Use these 
ts for discussion: 

Compare the area and _ populatior 
aires with those of states in the U. S. 
(Use the World Almanac for this informa- 
tion. ) 

2. Can you see any relation between the 
science of ballistics, or the hurling of pro- 
jectiles by means of an engine, and the 
name of this group of islands? 

3. Do you think Great Britain’s bargain 
ot Gibraltar in exchange for the return of 
the Balearics was a good one? Why or why 
not? 





Key to rit Quiz—p. 16 


ef a8, 4.7, 1;:3, 3, 8,'3,-%. 
2-T; "SF; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T; 7-T; 

; 10-T. 
; 2-A; 3-M; 4-M; 5-A. 

2. ; 8-c; 4-b; 5-c. 

L,: 7, 9, 6, 3, 2, 10,3 

-a; 2-b; 3-a; 4-b; 5-c; 6a; 7-b; 

; 10-b. 
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"OFF THE PRESS 


New Books and Pamphlets 
Of Interest to Alert Teachers 


Small Town Manual for Cemmunity 
; , U. S. Department of Commerce 
© Manual with illustrations for assisting com 
munities otherwise hurt by war. Tested in 
several trial communities. Adaptable to 
high school social science project. Teachers 
wishing to obtain copies of the manual 
should file application through the nearest 
field office of the Department of Commerce. 


2 ce] co 


Newspape. Discrimination: Ar Anno 
tated Biblioyraphy, by Edgar Dale and 
B..Verna Spicer, is available from the Bureau 
* of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 

versity, Columbus, Ohio, at 25 cents. This 

booklet contains 45 digests of articles which 
describe ways in which better newspaper 
reading has been taught. In addition there 
is a bibliography of suggestions for. further 
reading of books related to newspapers 

e a * 

“Things ot Science” is an organization 
whose members receive each month one or 
more serious objects, with legend-cards, 
clear explanations of contents, and sug- 
gested experiments. Each month’s objects 
are prepared as a secret or surprise. In the 
past the units have included optics, syn- 
thetic rubbe: fossils, fabrics, fingerprints, 
and plastics. A trial membership of six 
‘months entitles the members to six units for 
$2. Address Things of Science, Science 
Service Building, 1719 N Street N. W., 
Washington, D C. 


° e e 


The Educational Policies Commission ot 
the N.E.A. issued a pamphlet called The 
Support of Education in Wartime. Topics: 
Whet can education do to help win the 
war? Can sufficient manpower and _ te- 
sources be allotted under wartime condi- 
tions to maintain schools at high efficiency? 
Bulletins may be secured from N.E.A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Price 10c. 


TEACHERS EXEMPT 
FROM HATCH ACT 

Through the efforts of the National Edu- 
cation Assuciation’s Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education, 
the Brown Amendment to the Hatch Act 
was passed by both houses of Congress. 
This amendment secures for teachers the 
fight to political activity and other civic 
tights, exempting them from the provisions 
of the Act. A detailed account of the 
N.E.A.’s part in this legislation will be 
found on page 244 ot the November, 1942, 
V.E.A. Journal. 








ART FOR EVERY SCHOOL 


The Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh 
recently had an exhibition of paintings by 
| Western Pennsylvania artists. These paint- 
ings were presented to the Pittsburgh pub- 
lic schools by One Hundred Friends of 
| Pittsburgh Art, an organization founded in 

1916 by the late John L. Porter. The pur- 
® pose | the organization was to sie a 











fund to tings from the annual 
exhibition of the jated Artists of Pitts- 
burgh as gifts to Pittsburgh schools, to be 
placed on display in various school build- 
ings designated by the director of art. The 
100 persons agreed to contribute ten dollars 
apiece each year to be spent only for these 
paietings. The collection, on permanent ex- 

ibition in thirteen elementary schools, ten 
high schools, and the Administration Build- 
ing of the Board of Public Education, now 
numbers 186. 


LEGION AUXILIARY CONTEST 

The American Legion Auxiliary is spon- 
soring an essay contest for junior and senior 
high school pupils of the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Panama, on the sub- 
ject, “Making America Strong.” Essays 
must be not more than 500 words in length. 
Prizes will be 52 sets of the World Book 
Encyclopedia, donated by the publishers, 
The Quarrie Corporation, Chicago. In addi- 
tion there wili be a grand prize of $100 in 
cash. Pupils planning to enter the contest 
shculd get in touch with auxiliary depart- 
ment headquarters in their state or ‘terri- 
torv. Contest closes May 1, 1943. 


° ° ° 


AIR MAP ENLARGEMENT 
AVAILABLE TO TEACHERS 


The AIR MAP which appears in connec- 
tion with the Air Geography article in this 
issue has proved a thought-and-talk stimu- 
lant to newspaper and magazine readers, 
adults and students, all over the country. 
As the New York Times said editorially: 
“One interesting thing about this map was 
the removal of all physical and pdlitical 
boundaries—oceans, rivers, mountains, fron- 
tiers, and the like. The thesis, of course, is 
that air, by its very nature, is exempt from 
such boundaries and is the universal me- 
dium common to all climates and all 
peoples.” 

Free enlargements of this map, printed 
on heayy, glossy paper 17'2”x24”, are of- 
fered for display and discussion in class- 
rooms through the courtesy of American 
Airlines, Inc. Send your request by letter 
or penny postcard to William R. Russell, 
Scholastic Publications, 220 East 42nd 


3-T | 


505 rooms ar’4 


At The Lexington there’s no necessity 
to ration minimum-rate rooms! For, 
more than one-half the total number 
of rooms in “New York’s Friendly 
Hotel” are, now as before, priced at $4 
...all outside with combination tub 
and shower, circulating ice-water, full- 
length mirror and four-station radio, 
Home of the famous hawaiian Room 

Helel Leringlon 

Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48" ST., N.Y. 6. 























Street, New York, New York. 






EVERY TELEGRAM GETS 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


" Postal 
Telegraph 


CHARGES FOR TELEGRAMS 
"PHONED 18 APPEAR ON YOUR 
TELEPHONE BILL. 
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FOR FEBRUARY TERM 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio TE 12-14-42 
(0 Please continue my present shipments in the new term which starts in February. 

( Effective with the first February number please send me copies of 

the —_______. edition 
"I reserve the right to adjust this order after receiving the first two issues in February 
Name. 
School 





Address 
Agar 





City 


State. 
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ARE YOUR STUDENTS 
“A QUESTION BOX” MISS JONES! 


€ HERE ARE THE ANSWERS 


Take this advice scores of teachers would 
give you! They’‘ve solved this problem by let- 
ting their students read the answers for them- 
selves in the Boy Dates Girl book. There’s a new 
revised edition—just off the press. Written in 
the high school vernacular, this story of typi- 
cal high school students answers questions 
and problems without being “preachy”; offers 
excellent personal guidance and teaches 
etiquette. 
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64 PAGES 


NEW EDITION—Just off 
the press — Complete 
Index on Manners 


_And For Students in the JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 








Form a Classroom Club 
AT THESE LOW PRICES 


25c a copy—for orders of ten or 
more 


20¢ a copy—for orders of 100 or 
more 


35c¢ each for single copies 


YOUR STUDENTS WILL BE 
EAGER TO BUY THIS BOOK 








NOTRE TUMIND TUCK ty Gay Head | | 















Low Classroom Rates 
For Bulk Quantities 


15¢ each for 10 or more 


25c ea. for single copies 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
A DIVISION OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohic 


CASH WITH ORDER on quantities of less than 10 Please. 


Your students enjoy these stories in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES — 
They'll Enjoy These Two Books Too! 


——— eopies BOY DATES GIRL book 





SUBSCRIBERS to SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC may have orders 
for 10 of more copies added to their regular bills for the magazines. 


A new 64-page book about a brother and sister, who are typical 
junior high school students. It contains 19 illustrated stories of their 
adventures at Junior High school and among their friends. This 
popular book teaches manners and courtesy while providing enter- 
taining reading material. 





64 pages—attractive colored cover—scores of humorous illustrations 
by SCHOLASTIC’S Art Director, Katherine C. Tracy 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER FORM 





Te a2 
BULK CLASSROOM RATES 


BOY DATES GIRL BOOK 

(Fer High Schools) 
10 or more copies. .25¢ each 
100 or more copies. .20c each 
Single copy ........ 35¢ each 


BIB AND TUCK BOOK 


Please send me: 


copies BIB AND TUCK book 





(For Jenior High Schools) 





10 or more copies 15¢ each 





Mome 
School. 
AdAAdce. 
City. 


Single copy 25¢ each 
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‘WHO'S 


WHO 


Major General Patton 


“Flash Gordon” of 
the Armored Corps 


EADER of the American tank forces 
L that roared ashore at North Africa 
s Major General George S. Patton, Jr., 
Commander of the Armored Corps. Pat- 
ton is a tough, hard-bitten soldier of the 
old school, an inspiring leader of men 
who is an expert on cavalry and armored 
warfare. His men call him “Georgie,” 
“Old Blood and Guts,” “The Green Hor- 
net,” or “Flash Gordon,” but they would 
follow him into battle with their bare 
teeth. 

“Georgie” is 57 now, but he is as 
fighting fit as his most muscular subor- 
dinate. There are few physical accom- 
plishments at which younger men can 
equal him. Believing in physical perfec- 
tion, he early made himself expert at 
most sports. In 1912 he paid his own 
way to the Olympics at Stockholm and 
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won every event in the pentathlon ex- 
cept cross-country riding. If he’d known 
Swedish rules, he would have won that 
event too. 

Personal daring has always character- 
ized General Patton’s career. In World 
War I he led a charge at St. Mihiel 
which turned out to « practically a 
one-man affair. The infantry escort had 
failed to follow him. There was only one 
lone trumpeter. “Old Blood and Guts” 
was out front too far for safety, and the 
Germans machine-gunned him. 

On the punitive expedition to Mexico, 


Major General Patton of Armored Corps is ‘Old Blood and Guts” to his men, 


Patton was General Pershing’s aide. One 
day he led a handful of men in a raid 
on one of Villa’s henchmen, Cervantes. 
The Mexicans started to shoot, but 
Patton and his men cleaned the place 
up, piled the bodies, including that of 
Cervantes himself, on the radiator of 
their car, drove back to camp. 

Educated at Virginia Military Insti- 
tute and West Point, Patton also at- 
tended the French Tank School. He's. 
a Californian by birth and an old desert 
fighter who bellows orders in a voice so 
loud he scares the birds. 
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Sovfoto 


Marshal Timoshenko, German army student, shows them how to stop a blitz. 


Marshal Timoshenko 


Kingpin of the 
Russian Front 


HE giant pincers which the Red 

Army clamped on the enemy in the 
Stalingrad area was engineered by a 
man who stalled the Nazi blitz machine 
four times in the past. Marshal Semyon 
Timoshenko has stopped the Germans 
at Smolensk, at Rostov, in the Crimea, 
and at Stalingrad. Now he is rolling 





them back from the Stalingrad suburbs. 

The Marshal was born in 1895 at 
Furmanka in Bessarabia. His parents 
were of the very poorest peasant class. 
He had little formal education before 
going to work as a day laborer. In 1915 
he was drafted for the Czar’s Army. 
Discipline was brutal and Timoshenko 
rebelled against it by striking an officer. 
He was imprisoned, and freed by the 
Revolution of 1917. 

He immediately went to work as a 
revolutionary soldier. Much of his war- 
fare against the White Army was of the 


guerrilla type. In 1919 he surrounded a 
hotel in Rostov where 250 White officers 
were dining, walked in upon them and 
said calmly: “Finish your supper and 
follow me into the basement, I am 
Timoshenko of the 4th Cavalry Division 
of the Red Army.” 

Later the White divisional headquar- 
ters phone rang and Timoshenko an- 
swered. He learned that the Reds were 
threatening the railroad station. The 
White officer there was calling for 
orders. Said Timoshenko: “Take it easy. 
Everything is in order. Don’t send any 
trains away until tomorrow when the 
situation is clarified.” This netted the 
Reds a large amount of rolling stock. 

In 1920 Timoshenko met Soviet hero 
Lenin for the first time and began to 
mingle with high Communist officials. 
He met Stalin for the first time in Stalin- 
grad, during the civil war. The two 
men have been friends ever since. 

The Marshal is a huge man, standing 
well over 6 feet and weighing more than 
200 pounds. His magnificent payee 
has stood him in good stead during 
his military career, for he has been 
wounded several times and decorated 
frequently for exceptional valor. 

Timoshenko, who is a master of win- 
ter fighting, received part of his tech- 
nical training from teachers in the Ger- 
man army during the 1920s. 
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above shows Haile Selassie |, 
of Ethiopia. His nation was 
first to be freed of Axis rule. 


AST AFRICA bulges out into the 
Indian Ocean, and dominates the 

© lower entrance to the Red Sea 
{see map). The region is of vital im- 
because it guards our sup- 

route through the Red Sea to 


Ee ja is the oldest independent 
3 itor of the western world, and one 
of the two independent nations of 
“Africa (the other is Liberia). Ethi- 
became an independent king- 

dom in the 11th century B.C. 
Homer, the poet of Ancient 
Greece, referred to Ethiopia as the 
land where the sun sets and the gods 
hold their banquets. In the Bible, 
the prophet Jeremiah spoke of the 


pians. 
Ethiopia became a Christian na- 
tion in the 4th century A.D. Today, 
anism is the chief reli- 


"sa although many Ethiopians be- 


in the Coptic (Egyptian) 
branch of Christianity. There are 
also pagans among Ethiopia’s 10 
million people. Seventy different 


mga are spoken in this small 


face : ‘Modern civilization has only 
age the surface of Ethiopia. 
of the Ethiopians are proud 
| but savage warrior tribesmen. In the 
' eapital, Addis Ababa, the past and 
the present are seen side by side 
streets run into forest paths. 


vily-laden mules plod alongside 
Addis Ababa-Jibuti railroad. 
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GUARDS THE RED SEA ROUTE. 


On the streets there are U. S. en- 
gineers, British road-builders, husky 
Ethiopians, and Mohammedans 
wearing turbans. 

A great part of Ethiopia is rich, 
fertile soil. Agricultural products are 
wheat, maize, barley, rye, vege- 
tables, cotton, rubber, and coffee. 
Coffee was named for Ethiopia's 
province of Kaffa. 


Gold, potash, and platinum have 
been found. It is believed that large 
amounts of coal and iron exist. 

The Blue Nile (see Dec. 7 theme 
article, “Egypt”) begins in Ethiopia’s 
Lake Tana. This lake is dotted with 


Ittle islands on which Ethiopian 
monks live. 
EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE 
The ruler of Ethiopia is Haile 
Selassie I, Negus Negesti (King of 


Kings), King of Zion, Invincible Lion - , 3 


of the Seed of Judah, Branch of the 
Tree of Solomon, Implement of the 
Holy Trinity. This ruler with many 
titles is a learned, religious, dignified 
man. He has led his nation from 
savagery on the road toward civili- 
zation. Under his guidance, Ethiopia 
abolished slavery, began to import 
modern equipment, and joined the 
League of Nations. 


“Tight 1942 by Field Publications 
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In 1935, Mussolini sent Italian 
troops with modern equipment to 
conquer Ethiopia. The Italian bomb- 
ers dropped tons of bombs on the 
defenseless Ethiopian villages of 
mud huts. The Italian mechanized 
troops rolled across the border from 
Eritrea and Somaliland. 

From F* ile Selassie’s palace 
sounded the beating of 44 drums. 
Soon over the mountain gorges and 
jungle plateaus of Ethiopia went the 
throbbing of the war drums, calling 
all Ethiopians ‘to war. Camel couriers 
dashed across the deserts, to. rouse 
the. desert chieftains. The tribal 
chiefs put on their lion-mane collars, 
picked up their shields, knives, and 
old muskets, and led their warriors 
to battle. 


But the Italian Fascists had equip- 
ment that the Ethiopians had never 
seen before—machine guns, bombs, 
poison gas. By May 5, 1936, Ethiopia 
was conquered and occupied. 

Haile Selassie fled to Britain. 
There he lived the sad life of an 
exile, under the name: of Mr. Tafari. 
He never ceased trying to get the 
strong nations of the world to help 
his conquered land. 


In 1940, the Italians entered 
World War II as Britain’s enemy. 
Haile Selassie showed British lead- 
ers some letters from Ethiopian 
chiefs who were still carrying on 
guerrilla war against the Italians. 

British agents, who had lived most 
of their lives in Africa and knew the 
desert tribes, stole into Ethiopia, 
traveling by camel or on foot. They 
gave instructions and arms to the 
guerrilla chiefs, preparing for the 
attack. 

Then British and Ethiopians 
joined their forces and attacked. The 
Italians were driven into Addis 
Ababa, and there surrounded. All 
Italian resistance was crushed, and 
the Axis no longer had a foothold in 
East Africa. 





Three Lions 


Haile Selassie rode triumphantly 
into Addis Ababa, and once again 
raised the gold, red, and green flag 
of Ethiopia over his capital. 

To aid in ing on the war, 
Haile Selassie granted certain rights 
to the British, until the end of the 
war. These rights are: British judges 
sit in Ethiopian courts and help en- 
force the laws; the British have 
charge of the Addis Ababa railroad 
and radio; British military officers 
advise the Emperor. 

OTHER COUNTRIES 

Eritrea’s importance is in her geo- 
graphic position. The country itself 
is one bleak stretch of dry land, and 
the temperature sometimes reaches 
130° in the shade! No one would be 
interested in Eritrea, if it were not 
for the vital Red Sea port of Mas- 
sawa. 

When the Italians fled from East 
Africa, they sank their fine floating 
dock at Massawa, and scuttled their 
ships in the harbor. They thought 
the harbor was so blocked with 
wreckage that it could never be used 
again. But U. S. naval engineers 
raised the dock and cleared the har- 
bor, and now Massawa is an impor- 
tant United Nations supply base. 

French Somaliland. This little col- 
ony is important because of the sea- 
port of Jibuti (sometimes spelled 
Djibouti). Jibuti is the terminal of 
the one railroad leading into Ethi- 


opia. 
The French bought Jibuti from a 
native Sultan in 1862. During this 
war, the port and the colony’ have 
been controlled by the Vichy French 
government. 

British Somaliland and Somaliland. 
Both these colonies are now con- 
trolled by the British. Somaliland, 


At right: Ethiopian official exam-— 


ines a bomb dropped by Italians. 
The Fascists boasted of conquering 
Ethiopia, but then were driven out. 
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driven from East Africa. 
These parched, hot lands p1 
hides, skins, cotton, resins, | 
and gurhs. i 
Kenya. This country is the b 
big-game hunting-ground in 
It varies from tropical 
volcanic mountains. Almost 
European and _ tropical 
grow on Kenya’s fertile soil. 
The natives are descendat 
the Mosai tribe, which for y 
fied conquest. They now | 
reservations, which include se 
the best grazing ground i in 
Uganda. This is a land o 
mountain plateaus and thick jx 
lowiands filled with swamps. 1 
is much malaria ond at Si 
ness, due to the swamps. Al 
25,000 elephants zoam th 
Uganda. 
It was in Uganda that the # 
ican eo oC 
the British explorer, 
Stanley greeted him Bs the p 
words: “Dr. Livingstone, I pre m 
Tanganyika. "Te ae vas 
German colony until Wor 
when Britain came to control # 
natives are mostly of Moh ed: 
religion, and speak Swahili. Tanga 
yika is rich, in sisal (a Pee. 0 
rope), coffee, copra (dried coconut 
meat), peanuts, mica, gold, tin, 
diamonds. 
Zanzibar. This tropical, in 
land is a British protectorate. 
the world’s main source of ¢ 
It also exports ivory, ebony, ¢ 
silver, and precious stones. 


(Next Issue: South Africa.) . 















































































Keep your nails pretty. Dura-Gloss does it. If, like so many 
others, you’re busier than ever with war duties, you'll find 
Dura-Gloss nail polish a real ally. Dura-Gloss contains a special 
ingredient (Chrystallyne) that makes it last longer on your nails 
(and it’s important now to make things last)—this ingredient 
gives it a special sparkle that brightens you up. You just can’t 
help feeling better after you’ve used Dura-Gloss! Get it today. 


DURA-GLOSS 


PLUS 
Wineberry 
Mulberry Cuticle Lotion Polish Remover Dura-Coat 


ESTERDAY 


OF 


WORLD NEWS 
LOOKING BACKWARD 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 
THIS WEEK (1917) 


Déc. 16. Lieut.-General Jan C. Smuts 
resigns as member of Britain’s war 
cabinet. : 


TWENTY YEARS AGO (1922) 


Dec. 15. Japanese Laborers’ Associa- 
tion denies trying to dominate business 
in Hawaii, says sugar planters rule labor 
market. 

Germany's admission to League of 
Nations favored by International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unionists at The Hague. 

Secretary Hoover says American Re- 
lief Administration is feeding 1,500,000 
Russian children. 


FOURTEEN YEARS AGO (1928) 


Dec. 14, League Council, Pan-Amer- 
ican Conference, Pope Pius, and Secre- 
tary Kellogg move to avert war between 
Bolivia and Paraguay over border dis- 

ute. 

Dec. 19. Chamberlain opposes resum- 
ing friendly relations between Great 
Britain and Russia. 


NINE YEARS AGO (1933) 


Dec. 14. Japanese Magazine Hinode 
seized in Honolulu for distributing sup- 
plement entitled “Dream of War Be- 
tween U. S. and Japan.” 

Nazi prosecutor demands death for 
E. Torgler and M. van der Lubbe, ac- 
cused of Reichstag fire. 

Dec. 15. Arrests by Japanese of Soviet 
citizens in Manchukuo increase fears of 
war in Russia. 

Dec. 19. Reich spokesman says Ger- 
many will not return to League even if 
reforms are made. 


FIVE YEARS AGO (1937) 


Dec. 14. Spanish Loyalists bomb 
north of Madrid. Gibraltar frontier 
closed. 

Hull sends formal protest over Japa- 
nese bombing of U. S. gunboat Panay; 
refuses to accept apology delivered be- 
fore protest. Full satisfaction and future 
assurances demanded. 


ONE YEAR AGO (1941) 
Dec. 15. Col. Knox reports on U. S. 


losses in Hawaii; says Japan failed in = 


attempt to knock out Pacific fleet. 
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Score 
STITT TTT TTT TITTLE CLL LL 
RLD WEEK: The News Magazine for Youth. Published by 
Jack K. Lippert, Managing Edi Eri Editor of Worle Week; 


= Sar Ave., Dayton. Ohio. R. D. Mathe: 


1 INVASIONS OF ITALY 


Arrange the following events in correct time order by 
numbering the parentheses. (Each right answer counts 2. 
Total, 20.) 


Vandals cross into Italy from Worth Africa. 

Germans break Italian lines at Caporetto. 

Hannibal is recalled to defend Carthage. 

Lombards settle in northern Italy. 

Italy is invaded by Gauls while Rome is a city-state. 
First Punic War fought over control of sea. 

Greek King Pyrrhus victorious over Romans at great cost. 
Charlemagne is made Holy Roman Emperor. 

Visigoths sack Rome. 

Napoleon invades Italy. 


LL LL mm, mm Pm 
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Score 





2. AMERICA TO THE RESCUE 


Circle the letter T for true statements, or the letter F for 
false ones. (Each right answer counts 2. Total, 20.) 


1.T F Herbert Lehman will be succeeded in office by 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

2. T F Lehman was appointed Director of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation. 

8. T F His duties will continue only for the duration of 
the war. 

4.T F The new office was put under the guidance of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

5. T F Lehman will cooperate with the Lend-Lease Admin- 
istration and the Board of Economic Warfare. 

6. T F Britain is already returning part of our Lend-Lease 
aid. 

7. T F  BEW plans to train experts for the work of Euro- 
pean rehabilitation. 

8.T F The people of North Africa are in need of food 
and other supplies which the Nazis took. 

9.T F The problems of France, Belgium, The Netherlands, 
and other European countries will not be so great as th® of 
Africa. 

10. T F Germans have used worthless money to buy goods. 


Score 





3 WHO’S WHO? 


Match the names at the left with the identifying phrases 
at the right by placing correct numbers in parentheses. 
(Each right answer counts 2. Total, 20.) 


1, John Marshall ( ) Spain’s dictator 
2. Fulgencio Batista ( ) Author of Union Now 
eee ( ) “Second Maker of the Constitu- 
8. Clarence Streit tion” 
din ; ) Head of French forces in Africa 
Pesnsioon Younce ) Commander of American Arm- 
5. Herbert H. Lehman ored Forces in North Africa 
6. Falange Espanola ( ) Spanish fascist party 
© ADutiel Teslon ¢ ) he = Lieutenant-Governor of 
8. Charles Poletti ( ) Cuba’s president 
* 9. Gen. George S. Patton ( ) Russian military leader 
10. Semyon Timoshenko ( ) To direct foreign relief 
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Test your “Knowledge for Victory”! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
World Week. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. — 


semester each vs issues); 
advertising Offices. 220 


A, EAST AFRICA GUARDS THE RED SEA 
Underline the best completing word or phrase in each of * 


. the following. (Each right answer counts 2. Total, 10.) 


1. The oldest independent nation of the Western world is 
(a) Ethiopia; (b) Eritrea; (c) Jibuti. 

2. The Blue Nile begins in (a) the Red Sea; (b) Lake Tana; 
(c) the Mediterranean Sea. a8 

3. In 1936 Ethiopia was conquered by the (a) Nazis; (b) 
Spanish fascists; (c) Italian fascists. 

4. The strategic seaport of Massawa is in (a) Ethiopia; (b) 
Eritrea; (c) French Somaliland; (d) British Spmaliland. 

5. Stanley found Livingstone in (a) Zanzibar; (b) Tangan- 
yika; (c) Uganda. 

Score 





5 AVIATION 


Mark those items which are features of the azimuthal 
map with an A; mark those characterizing a Mercator 
type with an M. (Each right answer counts 2. Total, 10.) 


Polar areas appear nearly nine times their real size. 
Drawn around selected point on earth. 
—— §. _——— to sailors of a century ago. 

Drawn from shadows thrown on paper cylinder from 
inside globe. 
Shows air distances accurately. 


ee - 
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Score 





6 INSIDE WASHINGTON 


Underline the best completing word or phrase in each of 
the following sentences. (Each right answer counts 2. Total, 
20.) 


1. The Board of Economic Wartare was established (a) in 
June of last year; (b) since the invasion of Africa; (c) in 
December, 1939. . 

2. The BEW has (a) played no part in the war-making 

rogram; (b) supervised foreign trade in essential materials; 
re never been considered important by the President. 

8. Milo Perkins is (a) executive director; (b) chairman; (c) 
secretary of the BEW. 

4. Among the Board members are (a) Elmer Davis; (b) 
Cordell Hull; (c) Leon Henderson. 

5. One of the problems with which BEW deals directly is 
(a) regulating prices of civilian commodities; (b) seeing that 
the United Nations get needed war materials from us; (c) 
reorganizing world trade in terms of raw materials and markets. 

6. The chief basis of modern wars has been (a) disputes 
between the have and have-not nations; (b) religion; (c) 
political differences of opinion. 

7. The BEW recognizes (a) that every nation must remain 
isolated from its neighbors; (b) that separate nations have 
become interdependent; (c) that peace cannot last. 

8. Milo Perkins organized the (a) “food-stamp” plan; (b) 
the WPA; (c) the OCD. 

9. As victory becomes more certain, BEW will become (a) 
more important; (b) less important; (c) obsolete. ; 
10. As far as post-war planning is concerned, the BEW (a) — 

will have no authority; (bp has already begun to work; (c) will 
do nothing till peace comes. 


Score 
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iOHN MARSHALL (1755-1835) 


"Second Maker of the Constitution” 


his 34 years as Chief Justice of the 

Supreme Court, John Marshall of Virginia 

down many decisions concerning 

state and Federal power. They earned him 

the title, “Second Maker of the Constitution.” 

Since Federal and state governments have 

certain powers in the same territory, the Su- 

Court was expected to settle disputes 

them. Marshall’s decisions strength- 

ened the power of the Federal government. 

Under Marshall's leadership the Court 

first asserted the right to decide an act of 
Congress unconstitutional. 

Marshall’s work on the Supreme Court 

came after long service as a soldier, con- 


gressman, ambassador, Secretary of State. 


BUT MARSHALL MADE A SHREWD DECISION 

D FROM THAT_DAY ON THE SUPREME COURT 
BECAME THE UMPIRE WHICH WAS TO RULE OVER 
ACTS PASSED io oye 
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IN THE EARLY 1800'S SEVERAL STATES TREATED 
AS THEIR OWN PRIVATE PROPERTY, 


BOAT Laem ON THOSE RIVERS. 
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9 WHEN HE BECAME PRESIDENT IN I801, JEFFERSON REFUSED 
TO APPROVE THE APPOINTMENT OF WILLIAM MARBURY ONE OF 
MANY FEDERALIST JUDGES SELECTED BY PRESIDENT JOHN ADAM 
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3 IN THE CASE OF MCCULLOCH VS MARYLAND (i819), MARSHALL 


UPHELD CONGRESS’ POWER TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL BANK, AND 
RULEO UNCONSTITUTIONAL MARYLAND'S HEAVY TAX ON A BRANCH 
OF THAT BANK. 


SIN THE GIBBONS VS OGDEN CASE (1824) MARSHALL 

UPHELD GIBBONS BECAUSE CONGRESS ALONE IS GIVEN 
THE POWER TO REGULATE TRAFFIC BETWEEN THE 
STATES. HIS DECISION HELPED UNITE THE NATION. 


JOHN MARSHALL'S 
et JOUUAS FREED COMMERCE 
STATE INTERFERENCE. 
FROME OICT THAT (INCREASED fp) 
ERCE WILL UNITE F 
“0 THE STATES MORE 
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Seond has it that these ao trees on Majorca were diana there by 


the Carthaginians during an invasion in the Second Punic War. (See p. 8) 


BALEARIC ISLANDS 


HILE Hitler rushed reinforce- 
W ments to Bizerte and Tunis on 

the North African front, he was 
also massing Axis troops along the 
northern frontier of Spain. General 
Franco, Spanish Chief of State, re- 
affirmed Spain’s neutrality, but he took 
no chances. He also ordered partial 
mobilization of the Spanish army. 

An Axis advance through Spain prob- 
ably would be aimed at Gibraltar and 
the Balearic Islands. Possession of the 
Balearics, off Spain’s east coast, would 
give the Axis bases from which to 
pound Allied forces in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

Through centuries of war and peace, 
the Balearic Islands have stood at the 
crossroads of commerce and warfare 
between Spain and Africa. They are a 
natural stepping stone in the path of 
conquest. Hannibal rested his African 
elephants here on his way to Spain for 
a northerly attack on Rome (see page 
8, this issue). During World War I, 
Germany had secret U-boat bases in 
the Balearics 

The fifteen small islands torm a Span- 
ish province with a combined area of 
1935 square miles and a population of 
» about 350,000. The three largest is- 


lands are Majorca, Minorca, and Ibiza 
—called “The Three Sisters of the Medi- 
terranean.” Majorca is the largest of the 
three. From here came the once fa- 
mous Majolica pottery, made by Moor- 
ish potters and imported to Europe. 

Minorca has the best harbor in all 
of Europe, Port Mahon. It is said that 
all the navies of the world could tie up 
in Port Mahon, where they would be 
invisible to the enemy, safely walled in 
from shellfire attack, and protected with 
anti-aircraft batteries from aerial bom- 
bardment. 

Mahon was once called Mago by the 
Carthaginians. ‘The Spanish changed 
the name, and the French, when they 
learned of a delicious Mahonese sauce 
prepared here, brought it to the world 
as Mayonnaise sauce. The natives speak 
a Catalan dialect carried over from the 
time of Jaime the Conqueror, Catalan 
king who drove out the Moors in the 
13th century. Shoemaking and fishing 
are the chief occupations of the is- 
landers. 

The Balearic Islands got their name 
trom the Greek word ballein, meaning 
“to throw,” because the natives were at 
one time famous slingers. Their prowess 
at warfare did not protect them from 
the Carthaginians, however. Then came 
the Romans, the Arabs, and the English. 
For — years the Spanish, French, 
and English struggled over control of 
the Balearics. In 1802, Great Britain 
ceded the islands to Spain in return for 
Gibraltar. 

The Balearics provide bases tor war- 
ships and planes, protect communica- 
tion lines, and safeguard passage from 
east to west in the Mediterranean. To- 
day Minorca, with her whitewashed 
houses, her stone walls, and her wind- 
mills, is no longer a tourist attraction 
bu. the focus of military eyes from 
both sides of the Mediterranean. 





THINK OF IT! Prizes ranging from $25 te 
$2.50 awaiting the lucky young men and 
women who turn in the winning Scholastic 
Award Entrios. its not hard, and who 
couldn’t use this extra cash—think of the 
War Stamps it will buy! But the important 
thing is to get started now! Get all the in- 
formation from your art teacher. AND SEND 
FOR WINNING ART IDEAS TODAY! 


$300 in CASH 


and many other valuable prizes. 


TEXTILE AWARDS 


Ist Prize—$25 2nd Prize—$15 3rd Prize $10 
and 5 PRANG TEXTILE COLOR KITS 


For the best examples of design applied to 
textile: using Textile Colors, Water Colors, 
Crayons or Tempera. Duplicate Prizes for 
Groups 1 and 2. 


PICTORIAL AWARDS 


Ist Prize—$25 2nd Prize—$15 3rd Prize $10 
and 10 Prizes of $2.50 each. . 
Awarded for pictorial work in water color, 
crayon, dry chalk painting, charcoal, Payons 
and Pastello. Duplicate prizes for Groups 

1 and 2. 


Use These American Crayon Products 
For Sparkling Results On Your Entry. 
PRANG TEXTILE COLORS 
CRAYONEX 
PASTELLOS 
PRANG WATER COLORS 
PRANG TEMPERA 
PAYONS 
EXCELLO SQUARES 


FREE/ WINNING ART IDEA 


A Portfolio of ideas to 
help you create a winning 
entry for the Scholastic 
Award. Send for it today 
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MIDWAY 1. 


HONOLULU 


the lives of people all over the earth. 
i¢ are temporary; others will remain. 
" The greatest permanent change will result 
bm the increasing use of air as a realm for 
Therefore unnumbered millions 
os are re-studying geography. 
there is no map of the invisible air. 
* * # 
land and sea miles that separate places 
‘in the same. But airplanes cancel the sur- 
barriers and change the proximity of 
es. Inevitably, as all peoples continue to 
closer neighbors, they will have a 
direct influence upon each other. No 
of our lives will be immune to the 
of this new propinquity. 
es 

air map above shows nothing but the 
mes and locations of places. As our guide 
a polar projection map. 
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Next, we remove all surface “pictures” of 
lands and waters, in order to emphasize the 
essence of what aviation means. Air is not 
divided into many different parts as are conti- 
nents and oceans. Air is one unit, boundary- 
less and universal, 

-s 2 


Air is much larger than all waters and lands 
combined, and is available, alike to all in- 
land and coastal places, everywhere. There- 
fore we believe air is the dominant realm for 
transportation. We know that there will al- 
ways be need for ships, trains and motor 
vehicles, but we believe that the relative 
value and effectiveness of all surface methods 
will be determined according to how well 
we use what only air transportation makes 
possible. 

Fortunately for our nation’s war effort, the 
United States has the world’s greatest system 
of Airlines. As one part of their war-work, 
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But our air efforts must not relax with vie} shown 
tory. Immediate development and expansioa size. 
of America’s aviation is necessary also @% from 
order to protect our nation at the Peace Con- get fa 
ference, Then, either we will be dominant a 

the air — or we will be dominated in the post Loc 
war, air-world. cator 
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they are operating numerous new routes 
many foreign lands. Another part is the mait 
tenance of an even better air transportatioa 
service on the home production front. Great) 
as are these contributions to date, in order @ 
win, Air Transportation must shoulder mudi 
more of the war burden. 
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A. N. KEMP 
President, American Airlines, 
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HEN Columbus and Magel- 
W::: discovered that the 

world is round, they created 
a new and difficult problem for car- 
tographers (map-makers). So long 
as men had believed the earth to be 
flat, it was easy to draw maps on flat 
sheets of paper. But it is impossible 
to show, with complete accuracy, a 
round earth on a flat sheet of paper. 

Try to put the whole of an orange 
peel between the pages of a book 
without stretching or breaking the 
peel, and you will see the problem. 
Continents and seas are in reality 
curved about a globe; they cannot 
be drawn flat, and at the same time 
keep their proper shapes, sizes, and 
proportions. But many clever devices 
have been worked out, to make them 
as accurate as possible. 

The technical term for a method 
of showing a curved earth on a flat 
surface is “projection.” Mercator’s 
projection has long been the most 
common one, and most maps today 
are still of this projection. It gets its 
name from Gerardus Mercator, a 
Flemish geographer who lived in the 


516th century. 


MERCATOR PROJECTION 
You could make a Mercator _ 


| by using g paper cylinder, rolle 

| about a globe, and standing open at 
| top and bottom. A light in the center 
| of the globe wor'd throw shadows 
| of continents and seas onto the paper 


cylinder. Trace the outlines of these 
shadows on the cylinder, and then 
unroll it and lay it down flat. It is a 
Mercator map. 

The Mercator projection shows 
the equator accurately. But the areas 
near the North and South Poles are 
shown as nearly nine times their real 
size. This is because the shadows 
from the globe are distorted as they 
get farther away from the light. 

Look at Greenland. On most Mer- 
cator maps, it appears almost as 
large as South America. It is really 
only one-ninth as large. 

Mercator’s map was excellent for 


| sailors of a hundred years ago. They 
)traveled mostly in the equatorial 
}and temperate zones, and did not 


JARZIATION... 


\7 Mapstor Air Age Geography 


often venture into the Polar regions. 
They n.ver dreamed of going north 
over the Pole, as the shortest route 
from New York to Chungking. 

But in our new age of the air, we 


must have maps suited for global - 


travel. The Mercator map is not very 
good for this purpose, and neither is 
the Hemisphere map. This kind of 
map views our world as if it were 
sliced like.an orange into two halves. 
But the earth is not two halves—it 
is one continuous globe. 


GREAT CIRCLE ROUTES 


The airplane makes it possible to 
travel from one point to another 
directly. Man can cover the earth in 
seven-league boots of “great circles.” 
A “great circle” is ‘simply the most 
direct route, marked out by a piece 
of string laid tightly between two 
points on the surface of the globe. 
Always, the shortest distance is the 
straightest distance between two 
points. 

One suggestion for the new type 
of map is an “azimuthal” map. 


A map of this type is drawn around 


some selected point on the’ earth, 
The North Pole makes a good center 

int, because so many important 
rities and nations are ns the north- 
ern half of the, globe. In the coming 
air age, long-distance flights over the 
northern ice-cap may become as 
common as transcontinental trains 
today. Perhaps the North Polar re- 
gion will become a sort of Middle 
Sea in the air geography of the fu- 
ture, as the Mediterranean has 
always been in the geography of 
Europe and Africa. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


Even an azimuthal map is not 
completely satisfactory. Shapes and 
areas which are far from the center 
point are distorted. 

The best way to get a clear pic- 
ture of our world is to study Geog: 
raphy from a globe. You will learn 
to judge distances between coun- 
tries with accuracy. You will find 
that some African and Asiatic coun- 
tries are nearer to us than some 
countries of South America. 

There are many things you can 
do with a globe. With a piece of 
string, you can measure the distance 
from your home to all the fighting 
fronts. Which is the nearest front 
to you? Is it farther from your home 
to Benghazi, Libya, or to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina? 
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The Navy’s standard carrier-based dive 

D OUGLAS Ss BD-1 bomber, the Dauntless, is the best plane = its 

a 44 kind in the world. A low-wing monoplane, 

DA UNTLESS powered by a Wright Cyclone radial air- 
cooled engine. A newer design of the plane is now in production. The 

uses a version of the Dauntless, with a few changes, called the A-24. 











































































= NOJSSUE 

NEXT TWO WEEKS 

There will be no issue of 
this magazine, Dec. 21-26 or 
Dec. 28-Jan. 2, because of the 
Christmas and New Year holi- 
days. 

This break in our regular 
weekly schedule does not de- 
prive subscribers of their full 
quota of issues for the semes- 
ter. Subscribers will receive 16 
issues, as promised. 











Ripping, Eh What? 


“Really, old chappie,” said the Briton, 
“I need not hesitate to depart from 
your presence because of this drizzle. 
I'm coated for it. As you can see, I 
have on my waterproof, besides a pull- 
over beneath my waistcoat. I should 
have been home long ago, but I 
stopped at the kiosk for a sheet and as 
I pranced past, thought I might fall in 
for a chin with you. Thanks for the 
sweet. It was really pipping of is 
Cheerio.” The American managed a faint 
goodbye but not until much later did 
he figure out what the Briton had 
meant: 


“Really, my friend, I shouldn’t hesi- 
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Read These Rules Carefully 


L Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 


of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
@ slogan, totaling 10 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


3. , Each contestant may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 4, 1943. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists 7 a mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slog sidered most accurate 

and suitable for seentien and publicity use. 





Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Scholastic, World Week and Junior 
Scholastic, February 1, 1943 issues. In“the event 
of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical 
with that tied for will be awarded each tying 
contestant. 
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tate to leave you, just because it’s rain- 
ing a little. I'm dressed for it. As you 
see, I have on my raincoat, besides a 
sweater under my vest. I should have 
been home long ago, but I stop Ppee at 


the newsstand for a apes, and, as I 
walked past, thought I might as well 
stop in br a chat with you. Thanks for 
the lunch. It was really nice of you. 
Goodbye.” 

Devil’s Pi, Superior (Wis.) H.S. 


Quiet, Please 


Neighbor Smith: “Td like to borrow 
your radio tonight.” 

Neighbor Jones: 

arty?” 

Neighbor Smith: 
get some sleep.” 


“Sure.- Having a 


“No. Just want to 


Austin Pioneer, E] Paso, Texas 


Who-Who! 


A Salem, Mass., girl recently reported 
that someone called “Yoo-Hoo!” to her 
each night as she walked to her job in 
a war plant. A policeman investigated 
and found that the “masher” was a hoot 
owl! 

United Press 


Takes the Cake 


“My family thinks there’s something 
wrong with me simply because I like 
buckwheat cakes,” the woman com- 
plained to the psycho-analyst. 

“But there’s nothing unusual about 
liking buckwheat cakes,” the puzzled 
doctor said. “I like them myself.” 

“Oh, you do!” the woman exclaimed. 
“Then you must come up some day. 
I have ten trunks full!” 
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; BOOK Of the WEEK 





THIS IS THE ENEMY, by Frederick 
Oechsner (Little Brown). 


WHAT ABOUT GERMANY? by Louis 
P. Lochner (Dodd, Mead). 


BEHIND BOTH LINES, by Harold 
Denny (Viking). 


Three books are reviewed this week 
because all three deal with the same 
subject—the enemy. And all three are 
written by American newspapermen. 

This Is the Enemy, by Frederick 
Oechsner, contains a detailed study of 
the meri who made this war—Hitler, 


Goering, Goebbels and the others. We 
learn about the jealousies between 
Hitler's men, and we get intimate 


glimpses of them; such as Goering 
gobbling ten lobsters as the first coursé 
of a lunch and between gulps pulling 
jewels from his pockets to show his 
wife. 
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AT YOUR BOOKSELLERS 


Replete with informative supplements 
and action maps of battle fronts. 


Here’s a “plane’s-eye” view of 
the world, a realistic picture 
that makes it easier to under- 
stand the scope of this world- 
* wide war. New Matthews- 
Northrup maps and helpful 
background information 
makes the news make sense. 


tHe World 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street Cleveland, Ohio 

















The author tells us how the German 
propaganda machine works, and how 
closely the German press is controlled. 
A Propaganda Ministry official, assigned 
to both the domestic and foreign press 
conferences once forgot which group 
he was addressing and began his re- 
marks to the foreign press with: “Gen- 
tlemen, today you are to write the fol- 
lowing. ” The snickers from the gen- 
tlemen of the Press caused the official 
to stammer with confusion. 

Louis Lochner’s book, What About 
Germany? tells about Nazi corruptien 
of the young. He also tells about what 
he calls the “Front of Decent People in 
the Reich”—people who hate Hitler and 
feel a deep shame that it was their 
country that inflicted such a monster 
upon the world. 

How Hitler is attempting to destroy 
Christianity and put himself up in place 
of God is shown in this grotesque 
“prayer” now being taught in the pri- 
mary schools: 

‘Fold your hands and bow your head 

Thank Adolf Hitler ever, 

He gives us our daily bread 

From all evil doth deliver.” 

Behind Both Lines, by Harold Denny, 
is more of a personal narrative than the 
other two books. Mr. Denny’s story be- 
gins with his capture by Rommel’s 
orces, along with a number of English 
officers and men, on November 23rd, 
1941. “I know of no war experience so 
shattering as capture in battle,” he 
writes. “It does not strike one fully at 
first. It is too unbelievable a disaster. 
And usually when a man is captured it 
is at the end of a long nerve-exhausting 
battle and his mind declines to react 
to anything more.” 

The first day of capture the prisoners 
were looked over by a burly, unshaven 
German officer in a dirty greatcoat, who 
shouted to the Germans who were tak- 
ing their pictures, “Why are oe wasting 
your time gaping at this little lot of 
English? These are only a sample of 
what we will get.” The German, as they 

cted, was Marshal Rommel. Mar- 
shal Rommel used to amuse himself by 
talking with English prisoner-officers 
and telling them what mistakes they 
had made in tactics. Times have 
changed since then. 
—Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 
in Book of the Month Club News 
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focus and flash 
with KALART tomorrow! 


Write for literature 4 


THE KALART amas F aes 
bag Manhattan St 
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EPISCOPAL 
EYE, EAR, AND THROAT HOSPITAL 
1147 15th St.. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Offers a One Year Course for Students in Eye, Ear. 
and Throat Nursing. Certificate awarded. $18.00 
per month during course—full maintenance Posi- 


tions available at end of year Apply Supt of 
Nurses 
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This Christmas GIVE . 


2 PICTORIAL MAPS 
... FOR ONLY $1.00 


THESE 2 MAPS are a gift that’s sure to 
click with dad, your older brother and 
lots of other people on your list. They‘re 
historical & literary maps of U. $.—33 in. 
x 22 in. lithographed in 4 colors. Thou- 
sands sold for $1 each—now you 


get 
both of them at $1—half the original price! 





Send your money order, check or cash 
today to: 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
A Service Division 
of SCHOLASTIC & WORLD WEEK 


Use This GIFT Order Coupon 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP S-WW 12-14-42 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


| enclose $1.00 in (1) cash () check () money 
order for the two Pictorial Maps described 
above. Please RUSH them to: 





Name 

















World Week advertisements are guides to edu- 
cation, health or fun. They are worthy of your 
attention, Please remember to mention World Week 
when writing to advertisers. 



















































C'MON YOU SOFTBALLERS: 


Ask your coach to enter your team in the 
Pepsi-Cola Scholastic Softball Tourna- 
ment. Have a lot of fun—and there are 
trophies for the winners. Boys’ and girls’ 
games are played—so everybody’s 
welcome. Hurry up—enter now! 





*ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
This wag is telling how he got in solid 
with the fil. Sugar-talk cuts no ice. Just 
dish up the Pepsi-Cola ’cause she likes 
that mighty good! And no wonder— 


it’s a very nice drink! 














